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The Career of the Younger M. Aemilius Scaurus 


CHARLES HENDERSON, JR. 


VER THE PAST FIFTY YEARS, students of 

Roman political, history have made 
it adequately clear that the typical 
Roman aristocrat of the late Republic 
did not find his basic political motiva- 
tion in a set of party principles, but 
in the more personal desire to pre- 
serve a family tradition of office-hold- 
ing as a part of the mos maiorum.! 
The noble’s goal was of course the 
consulship, with its lingering aura of 
monarchy. His father and his father’s 
father had won it before him, and 
his own success meant continuance in 
that exclusive inner circle of noble 
families who regarded the office as 
their peculiar prerogative, while fail- 
ure threatened political and social ex- 
tinction. For those outside this charmed 
circle of families, and even for many 
within it, the entire political career was 
an anxious and deadly serious struggle 
for the consulship, made more hazard- 
ous the nearer the goal was approached 
by the simple mechanical fact that in 
any given year only two consuls could 
be elected, while eight more ex-praetors 
rose to eligibility. 

The elements of this fierce and never- 
ending battle for personal advance- 
ment are familiar: the early bid for 
public attention by the prosecution of 
some prominent man or family en- 
emy, creditable military service, the 
arrangement of a dynastic marriage 
with another leading house, the care- 
ful cultivation of political amicitiae, 
the maintenance of armies of clients at 
Rome and in the municipalities, elec- 
tion to various priestly offices, reg- 


ular appearances in the courts to de- 
fend one’s friends or harass one’s en- 
emies, and, when actually a candidate, 
coalitions to exclude one’s rivals, open 
bribery, even street-brawling with the 
thugs hired by. one’s competitors, fe- 
vered ‘handshaking,’ and humble 
pleading for a tribe’s consideration. 
Even after the consulship was gained, 
the. pace did not appreciably slacken. 
The chance of a second consulship or 
the censorship was remote, but there 
was always one’s consular dignitas to 
maintain, and one’s sons must be pro- 
perly started up the ladder, generation 
unto generation. * 

The interesting thing about the 
younger Marcus Aemilius Scaurus is 
that his is the almost classic case of 
an ‘‘also-ran,’’ a man who had all the 
qualifications and followed this estab- 
lished pattern to the letter, but still 
did not reach the consulship. From 
Cicero, Asconius, Pliny the Elder, and 
Josephus we can put together a sur- 
prisingly complete picture of the am- 
bitions, successes, and frustrations of 
a man who must have been a really 
typical Roman political figure, one of 
the many who failed when the con- 
sulship was almost in their grasp, and 
went down to defeat and obscurity. 

Properly we must begin with Scaurus’ 
family. The Aemilii Scauri were one 
branch of the ancient patrician gens 
Aemilia, but until the last quarter of 
the second century B.c. they had been 
overshadowed by their kinsmen, the 
Aemilii Lepidi. The first known Aemilius 
Scaurus is one Lucius, who in 190 B.c. 
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commanded a squadron of thirty ships 
in the war against Antiochus the Great 
(Livy 37. 31. 6). It is unlikely that this 
man is a direct ancestor of our subject, 
because Asconius says cleariy that [on 
his father’s side] Scaurus’ grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and great-great- 
grandfather won no public offices be- 
cause of their indolence and slender 
financial resources (Asc. Scaur. p. 23 
Clark). Scaurus’ grandfather was a 
charcoal burner who left his son only 
ten slaves and 35,000 sesterces as an 
inheritance.* M. Aemilius Scaurus pater, 
dubious whether to begin the arduous 
rise to honores or to become a money- 
lender (Auct. de vir. ill. 72. 2), finally 
chose the political career, although it 
meant starting just as if he were a 
novus homo (Asc. 23C). His success was 
remarkable: after military service in 
Spain and Sardinia, he became a 


pontifex (123 sB.c.), curule aedile (122), 
praetor (119),4 and, after one defeat, 
consul in 115. During his consulship 
he celebrated a triumph over two Al- 


pine tribes, and apparently was 
granted the extraordinary title of 
princeps senatus. It is probable that 
he owed this exceptional honor, which 
was regularly reserved for a patrician 
censor or ex-censor, to an alliance 
formed with the Caecilii Metelli, in- 
disputably the most powerful family 
of the time. Scaurus’ coileague in the 
consulship was M. Caecilius Metellus, 
and one of the censors (who appointed 
the princeps senatus) for that year 
was Marcus’ brother, L. Caecilius Me- 
tellus Diadematus (consul 117).5 Some- 
time in this period Scaurus married 
Caecilia Metella, daughter of L. Cae- 
cilius Metellus Delmaticus (consul 119 
and a first cousin of the Metelli just 
mentioned).6 Apparently the exalted 
Metelli felt that Scaurus’ meteoric 
rise had proved him worthy of their 
station and their aid. There is good 
reason to believe that Scaurus had been 
married previously,7 and it is not at 
all unlikely that, like many another 
Roman seeking political advantage, he 
had divorced this first wife to marry 
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Caecilia. Scaurus was censor in 109, 
and was successively reappointed 
princeps senatus, certainly through 90 
and probably to the very end of his 
life (89 or 88). Throughout his career 
he was an outspoken and unflinching 
supporter of the aristocrats without 
ever losing the esteem and affection 
of the people, a man of great but un- 
scrupulous ability. Because of his sin- 
gular capacity for embroilment in po- 
litical feuds, and because his public 
life offered so many points of attack, 
he was accused of serious crimes at 
least four times in his life, but by 
clever manipulation of his popularity 
among the common people and his 
authority in the senate he won im- 
munity whenever threatened.§ 


To Scaurus pater and Caecilia were 
born two children, Marcus, our sub- 
ject, and a daughter Aemilia. In 89 
(or early 88) the father died, leaving 
his family a considerable fortune and 
a number of family feuds, most no- 
tably a protracted and bitter quarrel 
with the Servilii Caepiones.® His widow 
immediately married Sulla, who was 
at the time in his first consulship (88). 
The match was politically advanta- 
geous to both parties, and indicates 
the desire of the Metelli to bulwark 
their power against the threat posed 
by Marius and his followers. It is not 
impossible that the elder Scaurus, in 
his seventies, had even arranged the 
*‘succession.’”’ The younger Marcus 
Aemilius Scaurus and his sister 
Aemilia thus became Sulla’s stepchil- 
dren. Three natural children were 
later born to Sulla and Caecilia Me- 
tella, a son who died as a boy (Sen. 
Cons. ad Marc. 12. 6) and the twins 
Faustus and Fausta. 

It is easy to imagine the life Marcus 
Scaurus, now a boy in his teens,!° led 
under his ruthless, inconsistent, and 
sybaritic stepfather: the early dangers 
from the Marians, when the family 
was forced to flee from Rome (Plut. 
Sulla 22), the bloody days of victory in 
82, when Sulla held all Rome and Italy 
in his hand, and the last days of dis- 
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solution, when the disease-ridden auto- 
crat, who had divorced Caecilia as she 
lay dying, dallied with a new wife and 
his other less reputable favorites (Plut. 
Sulla 35-36). In 82 Sulla, with Caecilia’s 
aid, had used the hand of his step- 
daughter Aemilia to secure Pompey to 
his side. So callously was the match 
arranged that Aemilia was separated 
from her husband M’. Acilius Glabrio, 
and Pompey was obliged to put aside 
his wife Antistia. Aemilia died bearing 
Glabrio’s child in Pompey’s house 
(Plut. Pomp. 9), but her brother 
Marcus had established a connection 
with Pompey which was to last many 
years. 

The earliest direct reference to the 
younger Scaurus is Asconius’ descrip- 
tion of his temperate conduct as a 
socius victoriae during the Sullan pro- 
scriptions (18C). He accepted no 
‘gifts,’ nor bought anything at the 
forced auctions. This is in strange con- 
trast to his later career, but there was 
really no reason why he should have 
needlessly incurred any further enmi- 
ties. He was very young; his patri- 
mony was probably still intact; his 
mother was Caecilia Metella, and she 
was using the proscriptions to increase 
her holdings (Plin. N. H. 36. 116); he 
had Sulla for a stepfather, and the as- 
cendant Pompey for a brother-in-law. 


But in 78, with Sulla dead or dying at 
Puteoli, Scaurus felt it necessary to 
make his own mark in the traditional 
manner. Pursuing a family feud, he 
prosecuted Cn. Cornelius Dolabella 
(praetor 81), the ex-governor of Cili- 
cia, on charges of extortion. Dola- 
bella’s proquaestor, the notorious 
Verres, turned informer, and Scaurus 
easily won his case at the age of about 
nineteen. Homo adulescens .. . fecit 
perite et callide, said Cicero (Verr. 
2.1. 97), not failing to add thai Scaurus 
secured the conviction by persuading 
Verres to attribute his own crimes to 
Dolabella! Verres may have _ been 
Scaurus’ distant cousin, through the 
Metelli,11 and possibly this made the 
collusion easier. 
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After this trial Scaurus fades from 
sight for something more than a dec- 
ade. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that he spent the years from 78 to 6612 
in close association with Pompey, for 
when he reappears he is one of that 
general’s quaestors in the war against 
Mithridates. And from his subsequent 
actions, which quite match the rapac- 
ity of both his parents, one gains the 
feeling that during the intervening 
years he had lived on such a scale as 
to seriously impair what must have 
been a fabulous inheritance. But even 
if this was not so, and his avarice 
simply a congenital defect, certainly 
he was anticipating the expenses of 
the aedileship. 


In 65 Pompey, who was in Armenia, 
sent Scaurus to Damascus. Scaurus 
found the city already taken by Lollius 
and Gabinius, and proceeded immedi- 
ately into Judaea (Joseph. A. J. 14. 29). 
In Palestine two Maccabean princes, 
Hyrcanus and _  Aristobulus, were 
the 
throne left vacant by the death of their 
mother Salome, the widow of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus. In addition, Aretas III, 
King of Nabataea, with an eye to his 
own eventual supremacy, had es- 
poused the cause of Hyrcanus and laid 
seige to Aristobulus in the Temple at 
Jerusalem (A. J. 14. 19-21; B. J. 1. 117- 
27). On Scaurus’ arrival] both sides 
made the same bid for his support— 
400 talents (B. J. 1. 128 says 300). 
Shrewdly Scaurus decided that the 
right lay with Aristobulus, who had 
the reputation for being ‘‘well-pro- 
vided with money and magnanimous,” 
while Hyrcanus was said to be ‘‘poor 
and stingy.’’ After all, Aristobulus was 
inside with the Tempie’s treasure, 
while Hyrcanus was outside without 
it! The mere threat of Pompey’s might 
dispersed Aretas and Hyrcanus. Scau- 
rus returned to Damascus, leaving 
Aristobulus free to massacre some six 
thousand of Hyrcanus’ followers near 
Papyron (A. J. 14. 29-33; B. J. 1. 130). 


Late in 64 Aristobulus repented of 
his generosity, and, through his legate 


struggling with each other for 
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Nicodemus, accused Scaurus of bribe- 
taking,1% having first carefully at- 
tempted to bribe Pompey with the 
gift of a golden vine worth 500 talents. 
Pompey, unimpressed, presided over 
the hearing in Damascus, dismissed 
the charges, and postponed any final 
decision between Hyrcanus and Aris- 
tobulus. The accusation, says Josephus 
mildly, added Scaurus to Aristobulus’ 
other enemies. Pompey did not mis- 
judge the firebrand Aristobulus, as 
Scaurus had, and when the two princes 
appeared before him in the spring of 
63 Pompey in effect reversed Scaurus’ 
earlier decision, by again postponing 
a settlement and by politely but firmly 
instructing Aristobulus to remain 
quiet. Aristobulus refused to wait, in- 
vaded Judea, and, after still another 
warning from Pompey, entrenched 
himself in Jerusalem (A. J. 14. 34-52; 
B. J. 1. 131-37). 


Pompey’s slowness to deal with 
Aristobulus was really due to the fact 
that he had been taken with the idea 
of being the first Roman general to 
extend his conquests to the Red Sea 
(Plut. Pomp. 38) and had therefore 
directed his energy toward a campaign 
against Aretas in Petra. On the march, 
somewhere near Jericho, he received 
word of the death of Mithridates—the 
long war was over! Pursuit of Aretas 
seemed futile when the troops were 
muttering about the futility of these 
diversionary expeditions, and when 
Aristobulus’ arrogant  rebelliousness 
was rapidly becoming the greatest 
threat to the region’s security. Pom- 
pey wheeled toward Jerusalem, in- 
vested the city, and captured it in the 
midsummer of 63 (A. J. 14. 53-76). In- 
cidentally, the first man over the walls 
was Faustus Sulla, Scaurus’ half- 
brother. 


Although his name is not mentioned, 
Scaurus probably took part in the seige 
of Jerusalem, since almost certainly 
he was present at the settlement which 
followed shortly thereafter. Pompey 
made Jerusalem tributary to Rome, 
joining it and thirteen other cities to 
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Syria to form a province, which he 
entrusted to Scaurus with two legions. 
Then, in the fall, Pompey set out for 
Rome, via Cilicia (A. J. 14. 77-79). 

Scaurus, now governor of Syria with 
the title proquaestor pro praetore 
(Dessau 8775), wasted little time in re- 
suming the interrupted campaign 
against Aretas. But the land could not 
support his expedition, and, after 
burning the territory around Petra, 
Scaurus was reduced to accepting aid 
from Hyrcanus, the man he had once 
betrayed. Hyrcanus persuaded his ally 
Antipater to supply Scaurus with pro- 
visions, and since Antipater was also on 
good terms with Aretas, it was arranged 
that Petra be spared—on payment of 
300 talents (A. J. 14. 80-81; B. J. 1. 159). 

One other testimonial of Scaurus’ 
governorship of Syria remains: a 
Greek inscription of the Senate and 
people of Tyre cites Scaurus as the 
city’s “‘patron, by reason of his good 
will.”"14 Very probably this inscription 
is to be connected with a passage in 
Strabo (16. 2. 23) which relates that for 
a “‘small fee’’ the Tyrians retained the 
privileges as a free city which they 
had received from the Seleucid kings. 
That Scaurus was also responsible for 
establishing Tyre as a metropolis foe- 
derata (CIL 10. 1601) is possible but 
doubtful. 

From Scaurus’ activities in Syria, 
one gets the impression of rash schem- 
ing, ruthless ambition, and, above all, 
venality. But while Scaurus hardly pre- 
sents the picture of a model Roman 
military governor, we must beware of 
interpolating our own political moral- 
ity into his situation. Scaurus did no 
more than his superior Pompey, and 
little more than most of his colleagues. 
In one sense, he displayed a commend- 
able pragmatism throughout this early 
clash of two widely disparate cultures. 
These factious Eastern princes, with 
their ancient traditions of bargaining 
and baksheesh, plot and counterplot, 
naturally used every means at their 
disposal either to resist the Romans’ 
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military superiority or to ally it to 
themselves against their own rivals. If 
Scaurus filled his purse, and flattered 
himself as patron to Tyre and con- 
queror of Aretas, at least Syria re- 
mained reasonably quiet during his 
tenure. It was not always so with his 
successors. 

Sometime in late 62 or early 61 Scau- 
rus returned to Rome, having been re- 
placed in Syria by L. Marcius Philip- 
pus. Shortly thereafter he married 
Tertia Mucia, whom Pompey had just 
divorced for infidelity.15 Mucia herself 
was Scaurus’ distant cousin, the half- 
sister of Q. Metellus Nepos (consul 57) 
and Q. Metellus Celer (consul 60).16 
She was an ideal wife for Scaurus, his 
match in amorality and spirit, with a 
respected and powerful name, and — 
almost certainly — money. 

It is reasonable to suppose that it 
was about this time that Scaurus ac- 
quired one of the earmarks of an aristo- 
crat, a magnificent home on the Pal- 
atine. It lay on a cross street between 
the Sacra Via and the Nova Via, some- 
where near the Atrium Vestae (Asc. 
27C). To enlarge the approach to it, 
Scaurus later bought and demolished 
the neighboring house of Cn. Octavius, 
consul in 165 (Cic. Off. 1. 138). 

In 58 Scaurus was elected curule 
aedile, with P. Plautius Hypsaeus as 
his colleague. Pliny the Elder de- 
scribes this aedileship as surpassing 
even the wildest madnesses of Caligula 
and Nero, and as a greater blow to 
public morality than Sulla’s proscrip- 
tions. Scaurus’ temporary theater is 
said to have seated 80,000 persons. Its 
three-story stage was decorated with 
360 columns, the lowest tier thirty- 
eight feet high. Between these columns 
were placed 3,000 bronze statues. Had 
even Verres done so well? 

At the games the citizens were 
treated to the sight of 150 imported 
panthers, the ‘‘bones’”’ of the sea ser- 
pent from which Perseus rescued An- 
dromeda, and a first view of the croco- 
dile and hippopotamus.17 When his 
liquid funds dwindled, Scaurus ob- 
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tained the Senate’s authorization to 
strike his own coins, presumably from 
the Syrian loot. Scaurus took the ob- 
verse of the coin and left the reverse 
to Hypsaeus, who modestly commem- 
orated the capture of Privernum (329 
B.c.) by his ancestor C. Plautius De- 
cianus Hypsaeus. Scaurus had the ef- 
frontery to depict Aretas kneeling in 
submission, holding an olive branch. A 
camel is in the background, probably 
the one which bore the 300 talent bribe. 
Scaurus was thus, it appears, the first 
moneyer at Rome to commemorate on 
his coins an event connected with his 
own personal history.1% 

It is no wonder that this profligacy 
consumed all Scaurus’ inheritance and 
all his gains from the East, and then 
plunged him into great debt (Asc. 18C). 
A man with better taste and judgment 
would have spared some _ expense. 
From his theater Scaurus salvaged 
four of the giant columns, placing them 
in the atrium of his house (27C); the 
paraphernalia he was unable to use in 
Rome, worth some 30 million ses- 
terces, was carried off to his Tusculan 
villa, where it was eventually de- 
stroyed when slaves set fire to the 
house (Plin. N. H. 36. 115). 


Another sign that Scaurus was com- 
ing into real prominence is Cicero’s 
mention of him as one of the pontif- 
ices in 57, fairly well down the list in 
seniority. His election to that office 
probably goes back somewhat earlier, 
perhaps to 60, and can be attributed 
to Pompey’s influence, although his 
relationship to the Metelli, his mar- 
riage alliance with the Mucii, and the 
fact that his father was once a mem- 
ber of the college must have carried 
weight with the voters.19 

Of Scaurus’ praetorship in 56 we have 
only brief notice. He presided over the 
trial of the Sestius whom Cicero de- 
fended against the charge of vis (Cic. 
Sest. 101, 116). Then Scaurus, probably 
with the title praetor pro consule (CIL 
1(2). 2. 811), became governor of the 
province of Sardinia, where his father 
had served as a propraetor (Auct. de 
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vir. ill. 72. 3). In view of Scaurus’ back- 
ground, his own past actions, the debt 
from the aedileship, and the pressing 
need of still more money to campaign 
for the consulship, the nature of his 
governorship can easily be imagined. 
Actually, the fragments of Cicero’s 
speech Pro Scauro reveal only three of 
the Sardinians’ complaints: Scaurus 
was accused of poisoning a man named 
Bostar, of violating the wife of one Aris, 
and of criminal speculation in the grain 
market.?9 Poposcit, imperavit, eripuit, 
coegit, thundered his accuser (Cic. 
Scaur. 18), taunting him with his in- 
ability to name 120 Sardinians whose 
property he had left untouched (Val. 
Max. 8. 1A. 10). 

Now finally Scaurus was ready for 
the last step to the top. He returned 
to Rome from his province on the 28th 
of June, 54 (Asc. 18C). The consular 
elections were to be held in July, and 
three other men had already deciared 
their candidacies: C. Memmius, M. 
Valerius Messalla, and Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus. Memmius, a plebeian, was 
confident of support from Caesar, Cae- 
sar’s veterans, and the Cisalpine colo- 
nies loyal to Pompey. Messalla, a pa- 
trician, had many friends among the 
nobility, but Pompey disliked him, and 
later in the campaign we find him look- 
ing to Caesar for support. The other 
plebeiax:, Domitius, had sided with 
Bibulus against Caesar in 59 and was 
now being backed by the Optimates. 
Scaurus naturally relied heavily upon 
Pompey’s influence, his father’s good 
name, and his own popularity. 

Scaurus must have made his inten- 
tion to run known almost immediately 
upon his return, since in a letter writ- 
ten July 1st or 2nd Cicero, discussing 
the various other candidates, mentions 
that Scaurus had been made a defend- 
ant (Att. 4. 16. 6). To have delayed his 
professio until a formal indictment 
(nominis delatio) could be lodged might 
have caused Scaurus to be barred from 
the campaign. In the meantime Scaurus 
defended C. Cato, a tribune accused of 
irregularities in the elections during his 
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term of office, and secured his acquittal 
on July 4th. 

Two days later Scaurus was himself 
formally charged with extortion by M. 
Valerius Triarius, a young man of good 
family, with some reputation as a 
speaker. It is certain that more than 
the simple interests of justice lay be- 
hind the accusation: granted, Triarius’ 
father had been a governor of Sardinia 
(Asc. 19C) and the Sardinians would 
therefore naturally have chosen his son 
as their patronus, but Triarius’ personal 
interest in the accusation was primarily 
that of a budding politician seeking to 
bring himself into prominence by at- 
tacking an important public figure. Still 
more important, Triarius and his 
mother were deeply attached to Ser- 
vilia, Cato’s half-sister (19C), and Ser- 
vilia had good reason to hate Scaurus. 
She was no woman to forget a feud. 
Scaurus’ father had been her father’s 
bitterest enemy: twice Servilius Caepio 
had attacked the elder Scaurus, once 
for extortion, once for treason, and on 
both occasions Scaurus had turned the 
tables on his attacker (20-22C). Not only 
that, but the younger Scaurus was ap- 
parently Pompey’s protégé, and it was 
Pompey who had put Servilia’s first 
husband, M. Junius Brutus, to death at 
Mutina (Plut. Pomp. 16). Finally, al- 
though too much should not be made 
of it, if Scaurus was Pompey’s favor- 
ite, Servilia was, or had been, C2esar’s 
(Plut. Brut. 5). 

There was also danger to Scaurus 
from the consuls of 54, L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus and Ap. Claudius Pulcher. 
Both were hostile to Pompey. Not only 
had Pompey robbed Domitius of the 
consulship in 56 (Cic. Att. 4. 8b. 2), but 
Scaurus’ father had also excluded 
Domitius’ father from the priestly col- 
lege (Asc. 21C). Cicero intimates that 
Appius Claudius, the other consul, was 
jealous of Scaurus, who was his suc- 
cessor in Sardinia, because Scaurus had 
done so well there. In addition, Appius’ 
brother Gaius had until the last minute 
intended to enter this very campaign 
for the consulship (Cic. Scaur. 33-35). 
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Either of the two consuls could arbi, 
trarily exclude Scaurus from candi- 
dacy, given sufficient provocation. — 

It seems clear then that the accusa- 
tion of Scaurus was a political maneu- 
ver, intensified by a number of per- 
sonal considerations, and designed to 
prevent Scaurus from campaigning. As 
further proof we have Cicero’s candid 
complaint that this was exactly the 
case (Scaur. 30) and Asconius’ report 
that Scaurus’ accusers refused to use 
the thirty days granted them to make 
investigations in Sardinia, saying thsi 
the elections were too near, and that 
Scaurus might buy the consulship and 
escape prosecution, just as his father 
had done (19C). 

Now if the accusation was political- 
ly inspired, an inspection of the trial 
ought to shed some light on the rela- 
tions existing among Pompey, Caesar, 
and the Optimates during this troubled 
period. And since Asconius names those 
people who came to Scaurus’ defense, 


as well as his potential and actual ene- 
mies, it is possible to make a fair as- 
sessment of the strength and nature of 
both his backing and his opposition, and 
thus to gain some idea of the forces 
and strains which had already begun 


to shred the fabric of republican 
government. 

The trial began in an atmosphere of 
violence. Faustus Sulla was attacked 
in his litter, and, claiming that he had 
almost lost his life to his stepbrother’s 
political rivals, he surrounded himself 
with three hundred armed men and 
promised to repel force with force.?1 
Six patroni defended Scaurus: Clodius, 
M. Claudius Marcellus, M. Calidius, 
Cicero, M. Valerius Messalla Niger, 
and Hortensius. Typically for Scaurus, 
this number was a record—up to that 
time no one had needed more than four. 
Scaurus also plead his own case, great- 
ly moving the jury by his mourning 
dress, the recollection of his lavish 
aedileship, and the affection for him 
among the people, but most of all by 
the memory of his father’s prestige. 

Nine consulars acted as character 
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witnesses, most of them in absentia: 
L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, L. Vol- 
cacius Tullus, Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos, M. Perperna, L. Marcius Philip- 
pus, P. Servilius Isauricus Vatia, 
Cicero, Hortensius, and Pompey. Faus- 
tus Sulla was also a laudator, stirring 
the audience no less than Scaurus him- 
self with a humble and tearful speech. 
Finally, as the jury cast its votes, other 
supporters of Scaurus formed an im- 
pressive tableau: on one side, on their 
knees, were Scaurus, his nephew M’. 
Acilius Glabrio, L. (?) Aemilius Paulus, 
P. Cornelius Lentulus, L. Aemilius 
Buca, and C. Memmius (Fausta’s son). 
On the other side were Faustus, Milo 
(Fausta’s present husband), C. Pedu- 
caeus, C. Cato, and M. Laenas Cur- 
tianus. Over all this presided the re- 
doubtable praetor, Marcus Cato, wear- 
ing nothing beneath his toga save a 
pair of trunks (campestre) because of 
the heat, and vigorously defending this 
costume on the ground that the statues 
of Romulus, Tatius, and Camillus 
showed them in togas without tunics 
underneath! 

The clear inference from this cata- 
logue of Scaurus’ supporters is that we 
have here a coitio, a coalition backing 
a political candidate, coming to the de- 
fense of its man. The patroni and lauda- 
tores are all nobles, conservatives 
whose connections with the Sullan party 
or Scaurus’ father can easily be es- 
tablished, most of them men to whom 
Pompey was now increasingly accept- 
able because his support was indispen- 
sable. By contrast, there is no avowed 
Caesarean in the group, not even Piso, 
Caesar’s father-in-law. To be sure, L. 
Marcius Philippus was a declared neu- 
tral, L. Volcacius Tullus was almost 
entirely out of politics, and Marcus 
Calidius, frustrated in his hopes for a 
consulship, eventually went over to Cae- 
sar in 49, but the remainder represent 
a very considerable part of the strength 
of the Optimates. 

Those who joined Scaurus in his sup- 
plication of the jury are younger men, 
many of them relatives, and most of 
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them nobles, but lesser political figures. 
P. Lentulus, L. Aemilius Buca, and 
M. Laenas Curtianus are virtually 
unknown.22 C. Memmius, strangely 
enough, is the son of Scaurus’ rival for 
the consulship. But as Fausta’s son he 
was also Scaurus’ (step)nephew, and 
this appearance at the trial might have 
been an attempt to keep political fences 
mended for his father, whose shift to 
the Caesareans had happened in this 
very year. All in all it is apparent that 
Scaurus enjoyed the support of many 
of the Optimates, and, to all appear- 
ances, Pompey’s. Not that his backing 
was completely homogeneous—it is 
most surprising to find Clodius, Milo, 
Cicero, Pompey, and Piso all on the 
same side, but politics often does make 
strange bedfellows. 

In late August Scaurus came to trial, 
and although Cicero had feared for his 
case (Att. 4. 15. 9), he was acquitted 
easily on September 2nd. Popular feel- 
ing for him ran so high that the crowd 
actually threatened violence to the ac- 
cusers, and Cato called for an in- 
vestigation of fraudulent accusation, 
but nothing came of it. By and large 
the trial, as a trial, had been a farce. 

Still, there were two surprising things 
about it. Scaurus had feared Servilia’s 
influence over Cato, but Cato through- 
out had displayed the complete honesty 
which befitted the praetor’s office. Sec- 
ond, Scaurus had relied heavily on 
Pompey, but Pompey had lent nothing 
more than token support (Asc. 19-20C). 
He had not appeared at the trial, being 
excluded from the city on the technical- 
ity that he was at the time proconsul 
of Spain. 

For the first of these unexpected de- 
velopments we must of course give Cato 
credit for his well-known integrity, but 
we must also remember that by the 
time Scaurus had come to trial in Au- 
gust, Cato would certainly have learned 
of a scandalous coalition between Mem- 
mius, Domitius, and the incumbent con- 
suls, designed to control the election 
and the distribution of provinces. Not 
only was the plot a disgraceful affair 
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in itself, but, since it included Mem- 
mius, it tended to compromise all par- 
ties to it with Caesar. Furthermore, the 
coalition plus Pompey’s hostility made 
Messalla’s cause almost hopeless, so 
that Scaurus, even though he appeared 
to be Pompey’s protégé, was the one 
remaining hope for Cato’s oligarchic 
faction. And since even the sincerity 
of Pompey’s support for Scaurus was 
questionable, Cato cannot be expected 
to have let his half-sister’s animosity 
destroy the candidacy of the one man 
who might after all turn out satisfac- 
torily for the Optimates. 23 

As for the second surprise, Asconius 
says (20C) that Pompey’s indifference 
to Scaurus was a personal matter: 
Pompey resented the disrespectful 
way in which Scaurus had married Mu- 
cia almost immediately after Pompey 
had divorced her for infidelity. True 
perhaps, for Pompey was very sensitive 
to this sort of cut, but it had happened 
seven years earlier, and there were 
other more immediate considerations. 
Pompey may have distrusted or been 
jealous of his aggressive and head- 
strong subordinate who enjoyed such 
popularity, and whose father had be- 
come the very symbol of the old aris- 
tocracy. There was no need to give a 
young lion too much encouragement. 
Again, Pompey may have felt that 
Scaurus’ connection with the Metelli 
might prove a dangerous opening for 
Crassus, who was likewise intimate- 
ly allied with that family.24 Principal- 
ly, however, Pompey’s reluctance to 
give Scaurus active support was the 
result of the political chaos which had 
roused Pompey’s hopes for sole dom- 
ination of Rome, i.e., a dictatorship. 
To understand this we must rapidly re- 
trace the course of the campaign in 54. 


The month of May had passed with- 
out a date’s being set for the elections 
(Cic. Att. 4. 14. 2) and in June, even 
before Scaurus had returned to Rome, 
Cicero was beginning to suspect that 
there would be no elections at all, and 
that Pompey was aiming at dictatorship 
(Q. Fr. 2. 13. 5). Clearly Scaurus had 
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turned up at the wrong time; Pompey 
would naturally not commit himself 
wholeheartedly to Scaurus, but there 
was just enough feeling that the elec- 
tions would be held after all, and that 
Scaurus was Pompey’s candidate, to 
bring on his indictment. We can imagine 
Scaurus’ frustration; perhaps there was 
a showdown with Pompey, at which the 
personal grievance Asconius mentions 
was aired. Scaurus was in trouble; no 
one seemed too much alarmed that he 
was under indictment, and although he 
could count on the memory of his 
aedileship and the influence of his 
father’s name among the country voters 
(Att. 4. 16. 6), without Pompey’s active 
backing he was lost. 


The campaign grew fiercer. The need 
of money for bribes reached such pro- 
portions that the interest rate was 
doubled on July 15th. By the 27th it 
was apparent that Caesar, although oc- 
cupied in Britain, had thrown all his 
resources behind Memmius, and that 
Memmius, Domitius, and the consuls 
were in league. No one candidate had 
an advantage — money had made them 
all equal — but the coalition and Pom- 
pey were blocking Messalla. Each can- 
didate planned to pay 10 million sester- 
ces to the first century to vote, and 
public trust was at such a low ebb that 
the tribunician candidates had each de- 
posited 500,000 sesterces with Cato, to 
be forfeited in case of malpractice (Att. 
4. 15. 7-9). 

This was the sort of chaos which just 
suited Pompey’s ambitions. Had he 
wished to exert himself, the elections 
could have been held. On the other 
hand, he might have seized power by 
force, and thus have realized his ill- 
concealed hopes for a principate. But 
force would have meant alienation 
from the nobles, the probable loss of 
the people’s good will, and eventually 
there would have been a bloody reckon- 
ing with Crassus or Caesar. Pompey 
knew, from ancient history and his 
own experience, that a civil crisis 
could bring legal dictatorial powers to 
that man on the scene who was in a 
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position to exercise them. There ap- 
peared to be no immediate threat to his 
position, with Crassus in Mesopotamia, 
Caesar in the thick of a difficult cam- 
paign in Britain, and the nobles in 
Rome unable to organize themselves 
effectively against the prevailing con- 
fusion. All in all, it was to his own ad- 
vantage to wait. 

However, as the summer wore on, 
it became increasingly evident that 
Caesar had a decided interest in the 
campaign. His agents were working 
hard for Memmius, and Memmius had 
allied himself with Domitius and the 
two consuls. Their pact was an unholy 
one, all the more so because of the 
brazen way in which it was all written 
down, with the names and prices of 
those to be bribed recorded in detail. 
If elected, Memmius and Domitius 
guaranteed to produce prominent wit- 
nesses to swear to the passage of two 
completely fictitious measures designed 
to speed the departing consuls to their 
provinces with as little discussion as 
possible (Cic. Att. 4. 17. 2). The pros- 
pect of securing their provinces so 
easily might well have tempted the con- 
suls to carry off the elections, although 
the Senate was scandalized by the ram- 
pant bribery (Q. Fr. 2. 15. 2). (Inci- 
dentally, this same letter betrays both 
the nobles’ weakness and Pompey’s 
policy of laissez-faire: Cicero would not 
even attend the debate in the Senate— 
statui ad nullam medicinam rei pub- 
licae sine magno praesidio accedere.) 


If Memmius and Domitius had been 
successful in their plan, two of Pom- 
pey’s enemies might have obtained 
their provinces and thwarted his strat- 
egy of keeping these areas in favor- 
able hands, his own hopes for an in- 
terregnum or dictatorship would have 
been dashed, and his influence over 
the new consuls would have been di- 
minished, since they would have owed 
their election more to Caesar (if to 
anyone) than to him. Pompey grum- 
bled and growled, and pretended to be 
supporting Scaurus (Att. 4. 15. 7). For 
the moment, however, he still had some 
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control over Memmius, since Memmius 
was looking for his support in Cisal- 
pine Gaul (Att. 4. 16. 6). We cannot 
be sure, but it seems likely that Pom- 
pey, realizing that revelation of the 
plot would disgrace the consuls and 
further postpone the elections, prom- 
ised Memmius his protection and help, 
and thus lured him into a public con- 
fession. Memmius probably believed 
that his election would now be abso- 
lutely assured, and, overriding the ob- 
jections of his shrewder fellow-con- 
spirator Domitius, bared the whole af- 
fair before the Senate in late Septem- 
ber, confident that both Pompey and 
Caesar were on his side. If this was 
Pompey’s plan, it worked perfectly: 
the consuls were utterly discredited 
by the disclosure, Caesar abandoned 
Memmius posthaste, and the Senate 
decreed that the comitia would be post- 
poned until an investigation of each 
candidate’s conduct could be com- 
pleted. Then, apparently realizing that 
this might play into Pompey’s hands, 
it reversed itself, only to have the 
tribune Scaevola block the elections 
by obnuntiatio (Att. 4. 17. 2-4). 


Meanwhile Scaurus, having been 
acquitted on the 2nd of September, 
took advantage of the postponements 
to pay off the voters, tribe by tribe, 
at his house. Although he was more 
liberal than his rivals, his liberality 
came too late, and his methods were 
so Obvious that it seemed certain that 
he would be charged with bribery by 
either Triarius or Lucius Caesar (the 
cousin of Julius Caesar and his part- 
ner in the attack on Rabirius in 63). 
Cicero, thinking that he might be 
called in again, confessed that there 
would be nothing to say in Scaurus’ 
defense (Att 4. 17. 4-6). 

By October 11th, all four of the 
candidates had been arraigned for 
bribery, Domitius by the tribune C. 
Memmius, Messalla by Q. Pompeius, 
Memmius by Q. Acutius, and Scaurus 
by Triarius. The political scene was 
complete chaos. Memmius was still 
counting on Caesar’s return to Cisal- 
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pine Gaul, never sensing how Pompey 
had used him, nor that Caesar had 
thrown him over for it. Scaurus’ 
chances of election were just as hope- 
less, while Messalla and Domitius 
seemed certain to win, if only they 
could escape trial for bribery (Q. 
Fr. 3. 2. 3). 

The situation remained virtually un- 
changed through November. Cicero 
wrote to his brother assurance that 
Messalla, whose candidacy he had long 
favored, would prove acceptable to 
Caesar. Memmius’ persistent hope for 
help upon Caesar’s return to winter 
quarters was a vain one, and Scaurus 
had long since been cast aside by 
Pompey. There was more talk of an 
interregnum, and it seemed likely 
that Pompey’s cousin, C. Lucilius 
Hirrus, would propose a dictatorship. 
Pompey openly disclaimed any such 
ambition, and even took steps to dis- 
suade his followers from making a 
premature move in this direction, but 
Cicero could remember a private con- 
versation when Pompey had not denied 
these hopes. He could not trust Pom- 
pey, and he was furious: O di, quam 
ineptus! quam se ipse amans sine 
rivali! (Q. Fr. 3. 8. 3-4). 

The subsequent history of the elec- 
tions need not long detain us. The 
year 53 began without consuls; public 
business was at a standstill; Hirrus 
proposed the dictatorship for Pompey 
but was shouted down; and finally, in 
July, Messalla and Domitius, having 
both made their peace with Pompey, 
were elected. The fear of dictatorship 
had been so strong, and Cato’s op- 
position so determined, that Pompey 
thought it best to make a temporary 
retreat. 

Scaurus’ fortunes, meantime, were 
failing fast. Pompey had abandoned 
him, and the charge of bribery hung 
over his head. What actually happened 
to him during the year 53, and after- 
wards, can only be fabricated from a 
few scattered references. Appian 
(B. C. 2. 90-92) makes it clear that in 
52 Pompey as sole consul took a per- 
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sonal interest in seeing that Scaurus 
was convicted of bribery under the 
retroactive lex Pompeia de ambitu. 
This trial was another mob-scene: sev- 
eral of the crowd, who had been pla- 
guing the accusers, were killed by Pom- 
pey’s soldiers, and Pompey himself had 
to warn the rioters to abide by the de- 
cision of the court. The verdict was 
guilty, and the sentence exile. It is 
probable that Scaurus’ case had been 
conveniently overlooked or postponed 
all through 53, and it was at this trial 
for bribery in 52 that Cicero defended 
him for the second time (Quint. Inst. 
4. 1. 69), but it is conceivable that 
there had been an earlier trial for 
bribery in 53, at which Scaurus was 
acquitted. If this latter possibility is 
true, Pompey’s actions in reopen- 
ing the case in 52 take on an espe- 
cially vindictive quality. 


A passage in Cicero (Off. 1. 138) is 
particularly interesting. Mentioning the 
house of Octavius (the one Scaurus had 
purchased), and contrasting the careers 


of Octavius and Scaurus, Cicero says: 
itaque ille (sc. Octavius) in suam do- 
mum consulatum primus attulit, hic 
(sc. Scaurus), summi et clarissimi viri 
filius, in domum multiplicatam non re- 
pulsam solum rettulit sed ignominiam 
etiam et calamitatem. Cicero is using 
almost technical language; the phrase 
multiplicatam repulsam clearly refers 
to more than one defeat for political 
office, while ignominiam et calami- 
tatem will cover the conviction for bri- 
bery, the loss of civil rights, and the 
disaster of exile.25 But when was 
Scaurus defeated a second time? The 
office in question is surely the con- 
sulship;: the context of Cicero’s state- 
ment makes this clear, and Scaurus, 
as far as we can tell, won all the lower 
offices on his first attempt. By luck we 
happen to know that Scaurus sold his 
magnificent house on the Palatine to 
Clodius, very late in the year 53 (Asc. 
32C). His reason for selling is unknown, 
but the high price the house would have 
commanded could have paid some of 
Scaurus’ debts and given him the funds 
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for another try at the consulship. It 
would be wrong to take Cicero’s re- 
mark in the De Officiis, written almost 
a decade later, literally, but Cicero 
does seem to link Scaurus’ repeated 
political failures, his conviction, and the 
sentence of exile (in that order) all with 
a time when Scaurus’ name was still 
associated with the house. This is of 
course no iron-clad proof, but it would 
seem reasonable that Scaurus, after 
watching the election of Domitius and 
Messalla in July of 53, immediately 
commenced his campaign for the next 
year against Milo, P. Plautius Hyp- 
saeus, and Q. Caecilius Metellus Scipio. 
We never hear him mentioned as a 
rival of these three, nor as a candi- 
date ever afterward. (As a matter of 
fact, we cannot even teil with certainty 
whether he was still formally a candi- 
date when the votes were cast which 
elected Domitius and Messalla.) What 
may have happened, however, is that 
despite Pompey’s hostility and his own 
questionable status as a candidate, he 
persisted in a program of flagrant bri- 
bery throughout the latter part of 53, 
but with so little chance of election that 
his name is never recorded. His per- 
sistence in these more or less illegal 
activities could then have provoked 
Pompey into bringing him to trial in 
52 and forcing his exile. 

We know nothing more of Scaurus.?6 
Simply put, his career ended in failure 
and disgrace because he tried to apply 
his father’s standards and practices to 
an age which had outworn them. A gen- 
eration earlier he might well have won 
the consulship, but by his own time a 
triumvirate had arisen to break the tra- 
ditional pattern and curtail the power 
of the old families, and he was trapped 
in these dynasts’ maneuverings for per- 
sonal domination. A good name, high 
connections, ambition, popular support, 
and a spectacular career now counted 
for very little when confronted with 
Pompey’s indifference or ill will. Scau- 
rus had made the mistake of binding 
himself too closely to Pompey, who had 
no need to return this loyalty, and the 
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very connection with Pompey had made 
him slightly suspect in his own class. 
The oligarchy, rent and weakened by 
its own personal feuds and factions, 
had neither the strength nor the incli- 
nation to give wholehearted support to 
a man like Scaurus. So he persisted, 
like so many others of his age, going 
through the motions by a sort of blind 
atavism, unaware that with the rise of 
Pompey and Caesar the consulship had 
turned to ashes. 
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series of coins in 44; that his family was con- 
nected with Sulla (and hence with Scaurus) is 
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clear from one of his (or, less likely, his father’s) 
coins of uncertain date, the reverse of which 
portrays the famous ‘‘dream of Sulla’; cf. 
Grueber (see note 18) vol. 1, pp. 545 ff.; Mommsen 
Gesch. d. rém. Milnzwesens (Berlin, 1860) p. 647, 
no. 301. The name M. [Octavius?] Laenas Cur- 
tianus is Madvig’s solution to molena (or m 
olena) scortianus in the MSS of Asconius, and 
nothing more is known of a man by this name. 

23 Cf. Cic. Att. 4. 15. 7. The fact that Scaurus 
had just participated in the successful defense of 
Cato’s kinsman C. Cato (cf. Q. Fr. 1. 2. 15) is 
still another possible reason for Cato’s lack of 
prejudice against Scaurus. 

24 Syme, p. 36, n. 3. 

25 Cf. Cic. Rab. Perd. 16, misera est ignominia 
iudiciorum publicorum, misera multatio bonorum 
miserum exilium; sed tamen in omni calamitate 
retinetur aliquod vestigium libertatis; De Orat 
1. 194. In its strictest sense, ignominia is of course 
the disgrace which follows the censor’s notation; 
cf. Rep. 4. 6; Clu. 121. For ignominia associated 
with (1) a court conviction, cf. Caec. 100; Clu. 
10; Font. 48; (2) a political defeat or the refusal 
of some honor, cf. Prov. 16, 25; Pis. 45; Off. 1. 71; 
Fam. 2. 18. 2; (3) exile, cf. Tusc. 5. 107. For 
calamitas associated with exile, cf. Dom. 72, quid 
est enim exul? ipsum per se nomen calamitatis 
non turpitudinis; 76, 86, 87; Red. Sen. 36; Sest. 
141, 142; Balb. 28; Planc. 70; Deiot. 29; Phil. 2. 
98; De Orat. 2. 198; Rep. 1. 4; Att. 3. 2; 3. 10. 2 

26 The Aemilii Scauri survived for two more 
generations. Scaurus’ son by Mucia sided with 
his stepbrother Sextus Pompey, and then betrayed 
him to Anthony’s forces in 35 (App. B. C. 5. 593) 
Having now joined Antony's forces, he was cap- 
tured by Octavian after Actium, and his life was 
spared only by Mucia’s plea to Octavian (Dio 51. 
2. 4-5; 56. 38. 2). Last in the ancient line was 
this man’s son Mamercus, the noted and dissolute 
orator, who was consul suffectus in 21 (7?) a.»., 
and ended his life a suicide in 3%, after falling 
from Tiberius’ favor. 
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HE WELL-KNOWN Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, together with the 
wealth of recordings of both major ari- 
as and complete operatic’ perform- 
ances available through record com- 
panies both here and abroad, have 
made Americans in general quite fa- 
miliar with an art which was until com- 
paratively recently a rather specialized 
medium of musical entertainment. The 
names of the perennial favorites in the 
operatic repertoire are common knowl- 
edge among all music lovers, and the 
names and faces of star performers at 
the Metropolitan are now relatively fa- 
miliar to the public. 

Few Americans, however, even clas- 
sicists, are aware how impressive is 
the incidence of mythological reference 
in the field of grand opera. As a matter 
of actual fact, there is ample proof 
that classical material is second only 
to the religious as a source of themes 
and allusions for the dramatic musi- 
cian. Many classicists, for example, 
would not know that the first opera 
ever written is based on Greek myth- 
ology, the ‘‘Dafne’’ of Jacopo Peri, 
which had its premiére in the Corsi 
Palace, Florence, in 1597. Likewise, 
the ‘‘Dafne’’ of Heinrich Schiitz, first 
produced in 1627 at Torgau, is regarded 
as the first German opera. It is cer- 
tainly the first known opera set to a 
German text. Lully’s ‘“‘Cadmus et Her- 
mione’’ (1673) is regarded as the cor- 
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nerstone on which French opera rests, 
and Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”’ 
(1689) is considered a landmark in the 
early history of opera in England. 

From the ‘‘Dafne’’ of 1597 until 1700, 
more than fifty operas which bear 
classical titles were produced; and no 
less than well over two hundred clas- 
sical operas are listed in David Ewen’s 
excellent Encyclopedia of the Opera as 
having been given in specified years 
between 1700-1800. In discussing classic 
themes, it is necessary, I believe, to 
eliminate mere classicistic trappings. 
I have therefore given little considera- 
tion to the many works which are 
pseudo-classic, the types of pastoral 
production which have Corydon, Amin- 
tas, Lycidas, or Lycoris as the speak- 
ers. Although regularly set to musical 
accompaniment, such pieces are cer- 
tainly on the thin edge of classical 
tradition. It seems only proper also to 
exclude those operas which seem dis- 
tinctly historical. But even discounting 
these classicistic works, the totals rela- 
tive to legitimate mythological themes 
as the titles of operas are decidedly im- 
pressive, and especially so in the light 
of the fact that Ewen’s opus often gives 
but a sampling and admittedly makes 
no effort to list any other than the most 
significant, or at least reasonably im- 
portant, productions. 

In the nineteenth century, to be sure, 
opera seemingly attempts to release it- 
self from its bondage to the long pre- 
dominant themes of Greece and Rome. 
But even in this period almost all of 
the major composers of opera oc- 
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casionally reverted to the old popular 
subjects from mythology. At times, of 
course, the titles are scarcely recog- 
nizable; and sometimes a _ classic- 
sounding title is somewhat misieading. 
For example, not ail Ariadnes are 
necessarily the classical Ariadne of 
Crete. Even since 1900, new operas on 
classical themes have been produced, 
according to Ewen’s citations, at the 
interesting rate of approximately two 
per year. 

Most classicists, who are naturally 
quite aware of the close resemblance 
between Greek tragedy and grand op- 
era, are scarcely surprised that myth- 
ology has proved to be a treasure 
house of plots for the operatic stage. 
Even a casual classical student of 
grand opera would readily note the 
many striking parallels. (1) The oper- 
atic chorus frequently displays the 
same vacillation and suspension often 
characteristic of that of Greek trag- 
edy; like it too, the operatic chorus 
advises, relieves tensions, provides 
color, supplies necessary background 
information, and _ creates’ definite 
moods. (2) Operas too are usually con- 
cerned with the fortunes of great 
houses, with proud men who must 
learn through suffering. (3) The same 
persistent human problems appear in 
both arts, and the same basic sins of 
the race produce crises which must 
inevitably lead to remorse or destruc- 
tion. (4) Curses and primordial evil 
pursue great houses, with nemesis and 
strange coincidence in relentless inter- 
play. (5) Doom often falls upon the 
innocent; and many die, leaving the 
guilty transgressor to ponder upon his 
sins of hybris, uncontrolled anger, or 
wanton passion. (6) Operas too appear 
in cycles similar to the Greek trilo- 
gies; and in the course of most musi- 
cal dramas, the audience receives 
ethical instruction and experiences a 
pronounced degree of refined catharsis. 

As is true in Greek mythology and 
tragedy, the fateful fortunes of certain 
characters seem again and again to 
intrigue the composers of grand opera; 
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and many librettists have woven their 
musical dramas about recurring simi- 
lar titles. But it should prove particu- 
larly interesting to classicists to note 
the extraordinary variety of mytholog- 
ical titles which have been adapted 
for some of the lesser-known operas. 
The subsequent list will suggest some 
of them and also illustrate’ their 
variety: 


Les Troyens, Alceste, Aphrodite, La Belle 
Héléene, Orpheus in Hades, Circe, Odysseus’ 
Return, Orpheus and Eurydice, Electra, Ores- 
tes, Paride ed Elena, Prometheus, *Cas- 
sandra, Ariadne auf Naxos, Bacchus, Pene- 
lope, Eros and Psyche, Edipo Re, Nausicaa, 
Venus, Penthesilea, Carmina Burana, Midas, 
Danae, Baccanti, Antigone, Philomela, Oedi- 
pus Rex, Pallas Athene, Acis and Galatea, 
Die Aegyptische Helena, Dido and Aeneas, 
Hero and Leander, Hippodameia, Die Liebe 
der Danae, Médée, Persephone, Les Troy- 
ens a Carthage, La Vestale, Echo and Nar- 
cissus, Hecuba, The Judgement of Paris, 
Calypso, Arethuse, Les Amours de Mars et 
Vénus, Castor and Pollux, Ascanio, Dejan- 
ire, Dardanus, Cadmus et Hermione, Per- 
seus, Phaeton, Theseus, Agamemnon, At- 
lanta, and The Conquest of Troy. 


But although one may readily grant 
that even in the classical tradition cer- 
tain myths may have quite obvious dif- 


ferences in minor details, he is 
scarcely prepared for the disconcert- 
ing—and yet quite enchanting—changes 
which have been wrought by the imag- 
inative librettist of many a grand op- 
era. Gounod, whose ‘‘Faust’’ is a per- 
ennial favorite and certainly one of the 
best-known operas in the repertoire, 
may serve as a delightful example of 
such vagaries in a libretto treating the 
well-known tale of Baucis and Phile- 
mon. Perhaps one should have been 
forewarned even by the title of his 
opera, ‘‘Philémon et Baucis’’ (Paris, 
1860) that this was not necessarily to 
be but a twice-told tale; for classical 
authors, with a certain degree of quaint 
courtesy, have usually given the lady 
first position in this charming story 
concerning the novel adventure of the 
two pious peasants of Phrygia. 

At once, the classicist notes that 
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Jupiter’s operatic companion is no 
longer the familiar Hermes of myth- 
ology, but rather a morose Vulcan, 
whose grievance at the moment is the 
current indiscretion of Venus and Mars. 
The two gods have come from Olym- 
pus to punish the impious Phrygians 
for sacrilege. Their reason for seeking 
shelter seems quite a bit more sensi- 
ble than the usual classical version in 
that their arrival coincides with a 
frightful storm which forces the thor- 
oughly drenched immortals to seek a 
haven for the night. Gounod retains 
the miraculous pitcher, the immunity 
proynised to the old couple from the 
deum ordained for Phrygia, and the 
promise of one wish. At this point, how- 
ever, the librettist takes matters into 
his own imaginative hands. Instead of 
the familiar, ‘‘We ask only to be priests 
and guardians of this thy temple and 
that one and the same hour may take 
us both from life,’’ (a wish which is 
supposed to be the result of joint coun- 
sel on the part of the aged couple) 
Baucis seems to have taken the oper- 
atic initiative. It appears that she has 
long been deploring her vanished youth 
and beauty; and to the echo of a far-off 
hunting horn, she awakens next morn 
with thoughts of her lost youth in her 
heart. To her surprise, she sees at her 
side a handsome young stranger who 
still sleeps. In but a moment, she real- 
izes that it is none other than her own 
Philemon just as he once was long ago; 
and she delightedly discovers that she 
too is again young and fair. She hastens 
to awaken Philemon, who—quite un- 
derstandably, it seems to me—is some- 
what confused by the transformation of 
Baucis and does not even recognize her, 
a reaction which much irritates his 
faithful wife. When the grateful peas- 
ants rejoin their immortal guests, Jupi- 
ter is delighted with his work and, 
ever susceptible, begins surreptitiously 
to woo Baucis himself in a delightful 
baritone aria: ‘‘Venus herself is not 
more fair.’’ So importunate are his ad- 
vances that the loyal Baucis flees from 
him in terror, hiding in the forest. 
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When the ardent Jupiter overtakes the 
fair mortal, Baucis kneels to him in 
supplication, obviously flattered by the 
love and dazzling riches which he prof- 
fers to her, but still disenchanted 
enough to remind the lord of Mt. Olym- 
pus that he is rather transgressing the 
very laws of hospitality which he him- 
self professes to guard. They finally 
compromise upon a lover’s kiss. But 
Philemon has discovered the amours 
which have been progressing apace, 
and the jealous husband begins to quar- 
rel with his once adored wife. Still 
elated at Jupiter’s preference, Baucis 
can but reiterate stubborniy that surely 
there can be no great harm in merely 
being attractive. When Vulcan, a cyni- 
cal basso, declares that all women are 
false, Philemon assures him in a 
simple aria (‘‘Live the gods like us, or 
no?’’) that he has no desire to copy 
the notorious morals of the Olympians. 
Baucis at length decides that though 
her gray hair and wrinkles are hateful 
indeed, she would gladly have them re- 


stored at the price of marital peace 
and contentment with their humble lot 
and with each other. But Jupiter, who 
is far too gallant to make them both 


old again, promises to transfer his 
amorous attentions elsewhere; and the 
opera closes in a joyous quartet, ‘“‘O 
Happiness Enchanting.’’ 

Another opera which plays fast and 
loose with traditional mythology is the 
“Orphée aux Enfers’’ of Jacques Of- 
fenbach, who is noted for his popular 
“Tales of Hoffman.’’ The noteworthy 
mythological cast includes Jupiter, 
Juno, Diana, Venus, Cupid, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Pluto, and Popular Opinion. In 
this burlesque piece, produced in Paris 
in 1858, Orpheus lives unhappily with 
Eurydice, who loves the shepherd 
Aristeus, in reality none other than 
Pluto in disguise. While she is gather- 
ing flowers in the meadow, Orpheus 
appears, mistakes her for Chloe (a 
beautiful shepherdess whom he him- 
self is ardently pursuing) and each 
thereby discovers the falsity of the 
other. Eurydice departs with her 
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and Orpheus, overjoyed, 
dances and pipes with pleasure at 
being rid of her. But alas! Popular 
Opinion, to whom he is subject as a 
teacher of music and professor at the 
conservatory of Thebes, forces him to 
proceed to Olympus where he is ex- 
pected to implore Jupiter to restore 
his wife. 

An interval of idyllic peace is broken 
by news of an Olympian revolt oc- 
casioned by the refusal of the gods to 
partake any longer of their tiresome 
diet of nectar and ambrosia. It is at 
this inauspicious moment that Orpheus 
and Popular Opinion are announced. 
Orpheus obediently accuses Pluto of 
having abducted Eurydice, and the 
gods leave off their bickering to in- 
vestigate the formal charge. In the 
meantime, Pluto has concealed Eury- 
dice in a secret chamber in Hades, a 
hideaway which Jupiter, Metis-like, 
craftily enters in the guise of a fly. 
Hoping to be released from her prison, 
Eurydice coquettishly sings her flippant 
aria, ‘‘Pretty Fly, with Gilded Wing.”’ 
Having become enamored of Eurydice, 
Jupiter compels Pluto to restore her 
to her husband, the while he plans how 
best to detain her for himself. When 
Orpheus is at the point of regaining his 
faithless spouse on the usual classical 
condition that he not turn his head to 
look back, Jupiter causes a bolt of 
lightning to flash before him, at which 
the terrified husband looks behind him. 
Jupiter thus apparently triumphs; for 
in the future Eurydice shall belong 
neither to her husband nor to Pluto, 
but will be subject only to him. Pluto 
is angry; Public Opinion is sad. But 
Orpheus returns to his home in deliri- 
ous delight, a far cry indeed from the 
mythological lovelorn son of Apollo 
and Calliope whose inconsolable grief 
led to his dismemberment at the hands 
of the frustrated Thracian maidens 
whom he had contemptuously scorned. 

Gluck, who adapted the same theme 
in his ‘‘Orphée et Eurydice’’ (Vienna, 
1762) has presented a much more tra- 
ditional Orpheus, who mourns his lost 
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Eurydice in such plaintive arias as: 
‘‘Eurydice, dear shade, Thou whom I 
passionately loved, lost to me forever’’ 
or ‘‘Eurydice, where’er I roam.’’ He 
arraigns the infernal ones in a moving 
recitative, ‘‘Gods, Cruel Gods, Ye 
Gods of Death!’’ His immortal friend 
is the great god Amor, who tells the 
mourning musician that Zeus has taken 
pity on him and that he may descend 
to Hades in an attempt to touch the 
heart of Pluto, but warns that he must 
not look upon Eurydice until he has 
left the shores of the Styx. With poign- 
ant feeling, Orpheus sings the aria, 
‘‘What did he say? Heard I aright?’’ 
(Act II, which is laid in Tartarus, is 
enlivened by a fanciful Ballet of the 
Furies.) Averting his head, he leaves 
the dank confines of Hades with Eury- 
dice, who knows nought of the injunc- 
tion and implores her husband for but 
one look of love. When Orpheus stead- 
fastly refuses, Eurydice prays in de- 
spair for death, believing that he no 
longer loves her. Forgetting Amor’s 
dire warning and unable to resist 
longer, he turns to gaze in love upon 
his wife. When she dies once more, 
the god of love, believing that Orpheus 
has suffered enough, restores Eurydice 
to life and leads her again to earth. 
The opera closes with a joyous finale 
before his temple: ‘‘Triumph is Thine, 
Amor.”’ 

The well-known classical tale of the 
ill-fated Iphigenia furnishes the back- 
ground for two grand operas of Gluck 
and his librettist, Ranieri da Calza- 
bigi, the ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide’’ and 
‘‘Tphigénie en Tauride.’’ First produced 
in Paris in 1774, the former opera in- 
troduces a familiar classical cast: 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, 
Achilles, Patroclus, Calchas, and 
Artemis. The note of doom is struck 
by the opening aria of Agamemnon, 
‘‘O Artemis, angry one! In vain this 
dreadful sacrifice.’’ Gluck departs 
from classical tradition in_ that 
Iphigenia and her mother come volun- 
tarily to the Greek camp for the ex- 
press purpose that Clytemnestra may 
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accuse Achilles, the bridegroom-to-be 
of Iphigenia, of infidelity. Clytem- 
nestra seems quite in character as she 
sings her vengeful aria to her daugh- 
ter: ‘‘Achilles by you be hated. Arm 
thyself with angry courage.’’ But when 
the artless Iphigenia sings her plain- 
tive aria, ‘‘My heart is inexperienced,”’ 
Achilles denies the queen’s accusations 
and reaffirms his love. When at length 
the queen is aware of the base inten- 
tion of Agamemnon to sacrifice their 
daughter, after her wild aria, ‘‘Cast, 
Zeus, thy bolts!’’ it is to Achilles that 
she turns for aid in her plans that 
Iphigenia may escape her doom. But 
the princess, wishing to save the hero 
from disgrace, resolves to die; and the 
final scene of the opera takes place 
at the great altar of Artemis by the 
sea. As Achilles is about to save 
Iphigenia by force of arms, Artemis 
herself appears as deus ex machina, 
declares that she is appeased, and 
Achilles clasps his beloved in his arms 
before the Greeks depart for Troy. 

Because of the curious ending of the 
earlier opera, which does not include 
the secret rescue of Iphigenia and her 
subsequent appearance as a priestess 
in the temple of Artemis in Tauris, the 
“Tphigénie en Tauride,’’ produced five 
years later, is apparently not written as 
a continuation of the first piece, al- 
though it is a sequel in action. While 
Gluck generally follows the Euripidean 
version of events in Scythia, the dis- 
tracted Iphigenia does not disclose her 
identity to her brother Orestes in the 
opera until the climactic scene in the 
Hall of Sacrifice in Act IV. The familiar 
ruse by which Iphigenia manages to 
convey both the two Greek prisoners 
and the statue of Artemis to the sea is 
completely omitted, and it is Artemis 
rather than Athena who appears as the 
deus ex machina to reveal to King 
Thoas the will of the gods that her own 
statue and Iphigenia must leave the in- 
hospitable shores of Tauris for far-away 
Hellas. 


Richard Strauss, whose ‘‘Salome’’ 
and ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier’’ are operatic 


favorites, also wrote a classical opus in 
one act, the macabre and cyclonic trag- 
edy ‘‘Elektra’’ (Dresden, 1909). This 
interesting opera has been recently re- 
vived with noteworthy success. Laid in 
Mycenae after the murder of Agamem- 
non, the opera has been permitted by 
its librettist to retain the basic plot of 
Sophocles. Interest centers in Electra 
herself, one of the most grisly and de- 
manding roles in all opera. She is por- 
trayed as a brutalized thing which 
crawls by night along the palace walls, 
keeping to the shadows and listening. 
Fed from a bowl, she howls like any 
wildcat and spits in the faces of those 
who would remonstrate with her, a 
frenzied, demoniac creature lost to all 
womanliness and consecrated to hate, 
an intemperate ghoul who shrieks of 
blood and vengeance. When the craven 
Chrysothemis (reminding one of Is- 
mene of Thebes and a foil to her awe- 
some sister) counsels acceptance of 
their fate and bursts into tears of for- 
lorn dismay, her only solace from Elec- 
tra is a contemptuous aria, ‘‘Howl then, 
O Sister!’’ When the hysterical Clytem- 
nestra, loaded with amulets to ward off 
her evil dreams, pleads with Electra 
for some means to end her nights of 
terror, the sinister princess laughs in 
frenzy and tauntingly hints that only 
the blood of an impure beast, one who 
has mated, may appease the curse upon 
the house of Atreus. As the queen cow- 
ers, panting in terror and horrible fas- 
cination, Electra circles her like a 
beast, chanting as in a trance her wild 
exulting aria, ‘“‘Then who must bleed? 
Why, thine own throat!’’ When the false 
news arrives relative to the death of 
Orestes, Antigone-like she endeavors by 
sheer force of will to inflame the emo- 
tionally inferior Chrysothemis’ and 
nerve her for the murder of Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus. Failing in this, 
eagerly and with all the characteristic 
concentration of an animal, she sets 
about digging by the palace wall to re- 
cover the fatal axe with which her 
father was slain, an instrument which 
she had carefully concealed against this 
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hour of vengeance. When Orestes has 
come and leaves to do the murder of 
their mother, Electra stalks the stage 
in mounting tension, with the im- 
patience of a caged beast. Scarce able 
to breathe because of the intensity of 
her passion, a blood-lust pent up in her 
soul for all these years, she hails the 
first piercing screams that herald the 
murder of the queen with the strident 
aria, ‘‘Strike, Strike, Strike yet again!”’ 
And when Aegisthus appears at the 
window of the dread palace, tearing 
aside the curtains and screaming for 
aid, it is the voice of the half-crazed 
Electra that soars above the orchestra 
and the operatic chorus with her ex- 
ultant cry, ‘“‘Agamemnon it is that 
hears you!’’ In the peculiar somber ex- 
altation which characterizes her con- 
sistently throughout the Strauss opera, 
with her thoughts upon the fulfilment 
of a fell purpose which has its roots in 
eternal justice, Electra, like a maenad, 
begins a strange and grisly dance, quite 
insensate to the mounting excitement 
all about her. Mad with exultation, she 
falls lifeless to the stage, arrested and 
suddenly transfigured in her mad ec- 
stasy; and as Chrysothemis calls for 
Orestes and beats wildly upon the pal- 
ace doors, the curtain slowly falls. With 
a great operatic artist in the title role 
of this opera, the impact is an expe- 
rience never to be forgotten. 


Felix Weingartner, who wrote but 
one opera, ‘“‘Orestes,’’ has followed 
the details of the Oresteia of Aeschylus 
to such a degree that his opera too is a 
trilogy: Part Il, Agamemnon; Part 
II, The Sacrifice; and Part III, The 
Erinnyes. From the fire signals on the 
hills that announce the fall of Troy 
through the decision of Athena before 
the Areopagus, the opera traces the 
curse of the house of Atreus to its end. 


All of the above references, of 
course, are concerned with complete 
operas which are mythological in back- 
ground. Of equal interest to the clas- 
sicist is the study of the casual refer- 
ences to mythology which are to be 
found in scores of scattered allusions 
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in the librettos. As is to be expected, 
the majority of the allusions are to 
certain major Olympians who are fa- 
vorite subjects for reference or com- 
parison. Inevitably, however, the allu- 
sion is appropriate; and it is abun- 
dantly obvious that the librettists are 
intimately acquainted with the person- 
alities and even the classical connota- 
tions associated with the various di- 
vinities whom they choose to include 
in their scores. An excellent general 
example is Act I of Wagner’s ‘‘Tann- 
hauser,’’ which is laid in the Venus- 
berg, an unholy palace of love and lust 
centered completely in the senses, a 
place of orgies and satiated desires 
which destroys Tannhauser and !oses 
him the love of the pure Elizabeth. 
One of the most fascinating scenes in 
Verdi’s ‘‘Aida’”’ is laid in the Temple 
of Vulcan, a scene which introduces 
the exotic choral chants and dances 
accompanying the installation of Ra- 
dames to the office of commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Egypt, and 
which becomes the more fantastic in 
the reflected glow of the lame god’s 
great altar fire. 

In Verdi’s ‘‘La Traviata,’’ when the 
gay Violetta is informed that she has 
an ardent admirer whom she has never 
met, the young Alfredo Germont, she 
makes her way to his side, while she 
sings that like Hebe she will fill his 
cup for a toast. He gallantly responds 
that as she is like Hebe, he proclaims 
her immortal. In the same composer’s 
famed ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ the Duke of Man- 
tua, a libertine who is famous for the 
well-known ‘‘La donna é mobile,’’ sings 
also a bantering ‘‘Questa o quella”’: 


This one or that one. I give my heart to 
no one. 

If today one smiles graciously on me 

Tomorrow ‘twill be another. 

Constancy of heart is not for me. 

Let him who wishes be faithful. 

Ignore the husband’s jealous anger 

And too the lover’s derided fury. 

Yea, even were the hundred eyes of Argus 

To frown on me, 

I'd not stop if I saw a pleasing beauty. 





MYTH IN OPERA 


Rigoletto himself, suspected of having 
a mistress, is taunted by the Duke’s 
courtiers, who are transported with 
mirth at the thought of the hunchback 
transformed into a Cupid, as they sug- 
gest. And Maddalena, sister of the 
sinister Sparafucile, pleads with her 
brother to save the Duke because to 
her he is handsome as Apollo. 

Surely the examples cited in the 
course of this paper should furnish 
somewhat of proof that mythological 
elements are common indeed in grand 
opera. Not only are entire works cen- 
tered about classical mythology and its 
traditions, but even the most popular 
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though di- 
vorced from purely mythological 
themes, have interlaced in their li- 
brettos an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of allusions and references to de- 
tails which are particularly familiar to 
the classicist. As is the usual case with 
translations, the meat of the matter is 
often lost in transcription. But for the 
classicist who will go directly to the 
Italian, French, or German of the li- 
bretto itself, there is a wealth of inter- 
esting allusion which will enhance to a 
pronounced degree his enjoyment of 
grand opera. 
University of Alabama 


operas in the repertoire, 
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Summer School 1958 


CLASSICAL COURSES 
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Greek 7S. SELECTED READINGS 
History 5278. ROMAN HISTORY 
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NOTE: Courses numbered 500 carry graduate 
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European bi ak 
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SUMMER SESSION of the School is 
offered by the BUREAU of UNIVER- 
SITY TRAVEL (a non-profit educational 
foundation), under the leadership of 
specialists in fields such as the fine arts, 
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THE FORUM 


MARGARET M. FORBES, EDITOR 


We are indebted to Professor William Sea- 
man of Michigan State University—now 
spending a sabbatical year in Rome—for 
news of immediate importance to all classi- 
cists. 


FOTOTECA: A NEW PHOTO SERVICE 
WILLIAM M. SEAMAN 


Although notices were mailed in the spring 
of 1957 reporting the establishment in Rome 
of a new Fototeca di Architettura e Topo- 
grafia dell’ Italia Antica, a report by an 
eyewitness may serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of this collection for anyone need- 
ing photographs in his work. 

For some time scholars, teachers, and 
publishers have wished that there were 
some archive from which photographs of 
archaeological remains might be obtained 
with a minimum of difficulty. In addition, 
there was a need for pictures which were 
up-to-date and of superior pictorial quality. 
These requirements are now met by the 
service provided at the Fototeca. 

The collection owes its existence to the 
remarkable work of Dr. Ernest Nash, who 
has been engaged for the past twenty years 
in taking photographs in Rome and Italy. 
His project was undertaken at first for the 
purpose of producing a pictorial dictionary 
of ancient Rome, based on Platner-Ashby, 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (1929). In his photographic study, 
which is now ready for the press, it was Dr. 
Nash’s desire to document every monument 
in Rome still to be seen or ever visibly doc- 
umented. The search for old photographs, 
incidentally, revealed that about 80 per cent 
of the plates or prints have disappeared or 
have been destroyed. 

When Dr. Nash offered his collection of 
over 3000 negatives and 1500 prints to the 


Unione Internazionale degli Istituti di Ar- 
cheologia, Storia e Storia dell’ Arte in 
Roma, Professor Axel Boethius, then direc- 
tor of the Swedish Institute in Rome, sub- 
mitted a proposal in January, 1956, for the 
establishment of the Fototeca. The Union ac- 
cepted and voted 2% million lire ($4,000) to 
set up the collection, pay secretarial help, 
and carry the photographic expenses for one 
year. The Fototeca is housed in the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. 

Actual operation of the service began in 
January, 1957. Prints have been made for 
all negatives, mounted on boards, and la- 
beled with captions. All prints and negatives 
are being systematically filed in suitable 
cases. The current program calls for the 
addition of about 1000 new items a year, the 
original set now having reached over 4000. 
In addition to Rome, a partial listing of 
other places covered includes: Alba Fucens, 
Anagni, Anzio, Aquino, Arcinazzo, Bene- 
vento, Brindisi, Canossa, Capua, Cerveteri, 
Ferentino, Fiesole, Gabii, Herculaneum, 
Lecce, Licenza, Lucera, Minturno, Ostia, 
Paestum, Palestrina, Pompeii, Pozzuoli, 
Rimini, Sicily, Subiaco, Sutri, and Tivoli. 

The prices established are quite reason- 
able. For American scholars and educa- 
tional institutions an 18 x 24 cm. (about 8 
x 10 in.) print is 75c. For publishers the 
same print is $4.00. With the photo comes 
permission to publish, thus relieving one of 
all the difficulty so often experienced in ob- 
taining this sort of license. The Fototeca 
will also obtain photos in other collections 
in Italy, for a slight extra charge, and can 
even arrange to have a picture taken when 
it does not now exist. Such subjects as 
sculpture and art, not covered by the Foto- 
teca’s collection, can be obtained through 
Fototeca from the German Archaeological 
Institute in Rome. 

Dr. Nash, who is director, emphasizes the 
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fact that the Fototeca collection is valuable 
to scholars for research. For many monu- 
ments there are several views from differ- 
ent angles, and usually one which shows the 
orientation of the monument in relation to 
its surroundings. In some instances there 
are photographs of remains no longer visi- 
ble, whether because of removal or because 
they have been covered again after excava- 
tion and examination. There are pictures 
likewise which range back over a century of 
photography, showing changes either in the 
structure itself or in its surroundings. A 
case in point is the Temple of Castor in the 
Forum Romanum. An old photograph shows 
a white marble staircase leading up the 
front of the podium. Today the steps are no 
longer present. 

With each photograph is provided one 
bibliographical reference. A master cyross- 
reference index is now being compiled for 
help in finding the material and the bibli- 
ography. The photographs in this collection 
meet all the desired criteria for illustrations 
of architectural remains: recency, sharp- 
ness of detail, and pictorial qualities (angle 
of view, lighting, framing, cloud effects, 
etc.). 

Anyone needing photographs or informa- 
tion on photographs of Roman antiquities in 
Italy should write to: Fototeca di Archi- 
tettura e Topografia dell’ Italia Antica, Via 
Angelo Masina, 5, Rome, Italy. 


Roma 


ALL THE ILLUSTRATIONS APPEARING IN THIS ISSUE 
ARE REPRODUCTIONS OF PRINTS PROVIDED BY ERNEST 
NASH FROM THE FOTOTECA. 





It is fitting that an account (presented at 
the 1957 CAMWS meeting) of the origin of 
that very important event known as Latin 
Week should appear in this month’s Forum. 
Other items pertinent to this celebration are 
included to remind high-school students and 
teachers of its proven value. 


LATIN WEEK, PAST AND PRESENT 
DONNIS MARTIN 


I have made an effort to trace the history of 
our Latin Week celebration, and this has not 
been easy. Unfortunately permanent records 
of the various committees have not been 
filed with the Secretary-Treasurer. By writ- 
ing to members of these committees, and 
largely through the records of Dr. A. Pelzer 
Wagener, I have been able to reconstruct 
the story with fair accuracy. 

The idea of a Latin Week celebration 


DONNIS MARTIN 


seems to have originated with Miss Effie 
Case of La Grange, Illinois, in 1939. Miss 
Irene Crabb collaborated with her, and the 
state of Illinois celebrated the first Latin 
Week in that year. 

In 1935 our Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South had appointed a 
Committee on the Present Status of Classi- 
cal Education, and this committee had in 
turn appointed chairmen in each state. Dr. 
Wagener was chairman of this committee 
during the nine years of its existence. He 
learned of the successful Latin Week held in 
Illinois, and in the fall of 1940 sent a letter 
to the state chairmen urging them to pro- 
mote the celebration of Latin Week. About 
eight states reported successful Latin Weeks 
for that year. 

In 1941 the first pamphlet for guidance in 
Latin Week celebrations was prepared un- 
der the direction of Professor James Dunlap 
of the University of Michigan. This was a 15- 
page pamphlet entitled “Latin Week in 
Michigan.” 

In 1942, more states embarked upon the 
celebration of Latin Week. Professor Korf- 
macher reported a very successful one in 
Missouri, in which 35 high schools and 6 col- 
leges participated. Since these were the war 
years, it is rather remarkable that the idea 
of Latin Week continued to spread. Because 
of gas rationing, three states which had held 
Latin tournaments for many years, Texas, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia, had to cancel 
plans for these tournaments. But gas ration- 
ing did not affect the celebrations of individ- 
ual schools. 

In 1944 the Committee on the Present Sta- 
tus of Classical Education was replaced by 
the Committee on Educational Policies. It 
was under this committee that the first 
Latin Week Bulletin was issued in 1945. The 
Bulletin was prepared by Miss Lenore 
Geweke and was entitled: “The Latin Hu- 
manities, Our Cultural Heritage.” Miss Ge- 
weke was chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Policies for the next two years, 
and prepared the next two Bulletins: “The 
Latin Humanities in American Life,” 1946; 
“The Latin Humanities in the American 
High School Pupil’s Life,” 1947. Professor 
Clyde Murley, a member of the committee, 
prepared the Bulletin for 1948: “The Latin 
You Speak Today.” Professor Murley then 
continued the series with “Roman Red Let- 
ter Days,” 1949; “Classical Schooldays,”’ 
1950; “The Gates of Janus,” 1951. (These 
are no longer available. I had a few copies 
of each issue and sent them recently to 
Professor Hough so that they could be kept 
on file as a matter of history.) 


In 1947 Miss Essie Hill, a member of the 
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Committee on Educational Policies, was ap- 
pointed Latin Week Chairman, and she ar- 
ranged for the distribution of the Bulletins 
through the state chairmen. It was not until 
1949 that a Latin Week Committee, separate 
from the C, E. P., was constituted. Professor 
Murley was the first chairman. In 1950-51 
Mrs. Lillian Hadley of Steinmetz High School 
in Chicago served as chairman, and I suc- 
ceeded her in the fall of 1951. When I as- 
sumed the chairmanship, it was agreed that 
Professor Murley would continue to prepare 
the Bulletins. But he had become editor of 
The Classical Journal in 1950, and in 1952 
he decided to make his double task easier 
by letting an issue of the Journal serve as 
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the Latin Week Bulletin. Many of you will 
remember this issue, the ‘‘Liber Anima- 
lium.’’ These descriptions of animal life, 
written by Norman W. DeWitt, had ap- 
peared separately in issues of the Journal 
for several years. They are so charmingly 
written that they deserve to be ranked as 
classics. ...I felt that it was a very valuable 
edition, and was distressed when it was so 
soon exhausted. 


When Professor Murley proposed for the 


second year to use an issue of the Journal 
as the Bulletin, I was opposed to the idea. 
I felt that the state chairmen should send 
letters to the teachers in their states, giving 
some instruction and some inspiration for 





Ostia: House of the Columns 
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the celebration of Latin Week. It had been 
possible to enclose such a letter with the 
small Bulletins, but that could not be done 
with the magazine, and we could not afford 
a second round of postage to send the let- 
ters separately. The expenses of Latin Week 
were being borne by the treasury of the 
Association, though some copies of the Bul- 
letin were sold each year and helped to 
offset the expenses. The cost of publishing 
the Bulletin plus the postage for distributing 
it to all the teachers in 30 states was a heavy 
drain upon the treasury. I am sure that the 
free distribution of the Bulletins did a great 
deal to disseminate among Latin teachers the 
idea of giving some publicity to the values 
of Latin. The Bulletins contained interesting 
and valuable information, and teachers un- 
doubtedly used this with their classes and 
for display purposes and bulletin boards. 
But most of this material would appeal to 
the Latin students only. For Latin Week, 
teachers often want some type of celebra- 
tion which will catch the attention of the 
general public, such as a play, style show, or 
Roman Banquet. Therefore our Latin Week 
Committee decided in 1952-53 to abandon 
the annual Bulletin and to prepare some 
mimeographed materials to assist in the cele- 
bration of Latin Week. 

Miss Jessie Helen Branam, of Trenton, 
Missouri, was famed for her Roman Ban- 
quets, which were annually reported in the 
Kansas City Star. Miss Branam was asked 
to-prepare a pamphlet on the Roman Ban- 
quet, giving very practical details, sample 
menus in Latin, designs for place cards and 
favors. She produced an excellent one. 

Miss Lucy Whitsel, of Marshall College, 
West Virginia, a member of the committee, 
wrote to the teachers of her state for sug- 
gestions on ways and means of celebrating 
Latin Week. She produced a compendium of 
these and added a list of audio-visual ma- 
terials and where to get them. 

When I saw the Latin posters decorating 
the classroom of Mrs. B. L. Blackwell in the 
Senior High School of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, a few years ago, it occurred to me 
that a pamphlet on “Posters for Latin Week” 
would be a valuable contribution. With some 
assistance from me, Mrs. Blackwell prepared 
the pamphlet. It contains material for 32 
posters, covering such topics as Latin terms 
used in law, medicine, pharmacy, and the 
various sciences. 

I myself have now contributed a Roman 
style show and six plays to the mimeo- 
graphed materials. The style show differs a 
little from the usual one in that it makes 
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use of modern fashion parlance. The plays 
were all produced originally for the South 
Carolina Latin Forum. (Playwriting has 
been a hobby of mine for a number of years. 
I have written two full-length plays which 
were favorably considered by some leading 
Broadway agents but which, needless to 
say, never found an angel.) I believe that I 
have made good use of this small talent in 
the cause of the Classics by producing what 
practically did not exist before — plays with 
a setting in the Roman world and with plots 
that would hold the attention of an adult 
audience. Simple plays, written in Latin, 
were available, but these are difficult to pro- 
duce and are usually not enjoyed even by 
the Latin students. . For Latin Week 
many teachers wish a program which will 
appeal to the non-Latin as well as to the 
Latin students—one that can be given in 
chapel or assembly, and this should not be 
mere propaganda as to why one should 
study Latin. Of the six plays which I have 
written, two have a running time of one 
half hour, and have been popular for chapel 
programs. The others are one-hour plays, 
and are mostly used for evening entertain- 
ment of parents and patrons. 

As a result of the sale of our mimeo- 
graphed materials the Latin Week Commit- 
tee gradually accumulated a bank account 
and, as I had hoped, finally became self- 
supporting. Through the cooperation of the 
state chairmen, who judge the local Latin 
Week exhibits and reports, the Committee 
now offers a prize in each state for the best 
report on Latin Week. (The Executive Com- 
mittee gave its consent to this project after 
they had been thoroughly assured that we, 
the Latin Week Committee, could finance it 
independently.) 

The prizes have now been offered for 
three years. The prize is a book which I 
select as valuable for a high-school library. 
In 1955 the prize was: “501 Tidbits of Classi- 
cal Antiquity,” a book which contains a 
mine of information interesting to high- 
school students. In 1956 the prize was “A 
Book of Myths,’’ by Helen Sewell—a beauti 
fully illustrated book. This year the prize is 
“The Book of the Ancient Romans,” by 
Dorothy Mills. The books are not expensive, 
but we hope that the teacher values the 
honor of the award as much as the prize. 
Usually the prize-winning schools and teach- 
ers get some local publicity, and for three 
years their names have been published in 
the Journal. 

It seems that Latin Week is being cele- 
brated to an increasing extent. We do not, 
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however, insist that all celebrations take 
place in the week which embraces April 21st, 
the official Latin Week. This date does not 
always suit the local school calendar, so 
Latin Week is rather a movable feast. Judg- 
ing from the sale of the mimeographed 
materials—hundreds of copies of the vari- 
ous pamphlets and plays have been sold—it 
is evident that plays, Roman Banquets, and 
style shows are being given in hundreds of 
high schools throughout the country. These 
productions are catching the attention of the 
general public, and are ;'‘etting favorable 
newspaper publicity. Latin classes are 
overflowing in many schools and there are 
cries for help from the school superinten- 
dents who need more Latin teachers. But we 
all know that here lies our most acute prob- 
lem, supplying the teachers to take care of 
this renewed enthusiasm for Latin. .. . I be- 
lieve that the study of Latin is more alive 
today than for many years. .. . In estimat- 
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ing the factors which are animating the 
study of Latin today, we must give great 
credit to the Junior Classical League. With 
a membership of over 40,000 it is the largest 
classical organization in the world. High- 
school students do love to belong to a club, 
to have a pin, to attend a state convention, 
and possibly a national one—all of this the 
J. C. L. is supplying. But I think also that 
the celebration of Latin Week with its de- 
termined effort to publicize the values of 
Latin has done much to increase the popu- 
larity of the subject and to bring it into 
closer contact with the life of today 


Eldorado Springs, Missouri 


LATIN WEEK ACTIVITIES 


For the benefit of new teachers in the 
field, further discussion and examples of 
Latin Week activities are included. 


Rome: The Mausoleum of Augustus, excavated and restored 1937-1952. 
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The South Carolina Latin Forum for last 
year was reported by the Rock Hill news- 
paper: 

“More than 2000 Latin scholars gathered at 
Winthrop College here for the eighth annual 
Latin Forum, considered the largest classi- 
cal meeting of its kind in the United States. 
Students from Laurens, Walterboro, Lan- 
easter and Columbia won prizes. . . . Con- 
tests were ‘the Roman Quiz Kid,’ short 
story, and derivatives, the latter divided in- 
to first- and second-year competitions. 

“The Forum was under the direction of Dr. 
Donnis Martin, head of Winthrop’s Depart- 
ment of Classics, and founder of the Forum. 

“An illustrated lecture by Dr. Gladys Mar- 
tin, twin sister of Winthrop’s Dr. Martin, 
and head of the Classics Department at Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, was a 
feature of the program. Slides used to illus- 
trate the lecture were drawn by Dr. Gladys 
Martin. 

“Also at this meeting, a South Carolina 
division of the Junior Classical League was 
organized under the supervision of Miss 
Elfreda Cole of Greer.” 


+ * ” 


Miss Gertrude Johnson, Latin Week Chair- 
man for Indiana, comments: 

“We in Logansport carried on this kind of 
Latin exhibiting even before Latin Week 
was sponsored by CAMWS. We find that it 
pays big dividends in student interest and in 
public relations. Our newspapers have al- 
ways given us choice space, with annual re- 
ports and photographs of our projects. 

“This is the kind of ‘advertising’ which 
can be classed as ‘education’ and not ‘pro- 
paganda.’ It is legitimate, and has the bless- 
ing of the newest ideas in education. It is 
creative, visual, and is good training for the 
research to be carried on later in college. 

“Latin classes from neighboring schools 
are often our guests during our exhibit. 

“Each student must do some project... . 
Hobbies or special interests are encouraged 
although I may suggest sources for research 
and visualization. Last year one of the girls 
did a crepundia in ceramics, winning a blue 
ribbon in the County Fair and another one 
at the State Fair!” 


* ” + 


From Newcastle, Indiana, Mabel Hodson: 

“On Monday morning of Latin Week, the 
public address system carried the announce- 
ment, and the introduction of students who 
were to participate in the broadcast to fol- 
low. The radio program which they gave 
was written by a Vergil class in Sioux City, 
Iowa, with the help of their teacher, Miss 
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Loretta Sullivan, and was entitled, ‘You 
Can’t Get Away from It’ — It, of course, 
being Latin. 

“Among various projects were posters with 
‘Names of American Products derived from 
Latin.’ The names ranged from loan words 
such as Magna Vox to hybrids like Frigid- 
aire. Miss Ratcliffe’s second-year Latin class 
made a special study of the people, products, 
and other topics of interest concerning 
Britain, as recounted by Caesar. A colored 
map of England showed the landing point of 
Caesar’s first expedition, as well as other 
important places in Roman-occupied Britain. 

“The Latin Week feature which caused the 
most comment was the exhibit in the lighted 
showcase in the main corridor. A freshman 
student employed at the local pharmacy 
arranged an exhibit of pharmaceutical 
bottles and labels, lent by the store. A large 
placard posed the question, ‘Can you iden- 
tify these Latin labels?’ Another furnished 
the key, and another noted the occasion of 
Latin Week. Science students were par- 
ticularly impressed with the evident re- 
lationships. On another shelf in the case 
were shown samples of products bearing 
Latin names or cognates... . 

“Latin students and teachers were compli- 
mented by the administration on the ‘Nice 
correlation with subject matter, and appli- 
cation.’ ”’ 

*” 7 - 

From Elkhart, Indiana, Thomas Kellar: 

“I mounted with masking tape on the 
walls of my room all art work done by 
my Latin students thus far this year—in 
order to call the attention of the rest of the 
school to some of the material accomplish- 
ments of the Latin group. As a special treat 
during the week, I showed colored slides 
of Rome, Venice, and Florence to each of 
my three Latin classes. 

“Our concentrated effort, however, went to 
« Roman banquet in our school cafeteria. 
Eighth-grade English students served as 
slaves. The ninth-grade Latin students por- 
trayed gods and goddesses and dressed in 
appropriate attire. ... They elected an em- 
peror and empress to reign at the festivity, 
and this election was widely publicized 
throughout the school. .. . Blessed with the 
talents of a ninth-grade harpist and a 
flutist, we enjoyed harp and flute selections 
during the banquet. The later entertainment 
consisted of a song, Latin games, and a play 
which was the original effort of a ninth- 
grade student. At the close of the evening, 
paper mirrors for the girls and paper shields 
and spears for the boys—all made by the 
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students—were handed out as remem- 
brances of a gala time. Both the school 
paper and the Elkhart Truth publicized the 
affair. 


“Our small efforts were rewarding to us. 
We feel that we have done something to re- 
mind one another and our school world that 
Latin is a vital way to develop the creative, 
artistic mind as well as the mind capable 
of abstract comprehension.”’ 


VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Vergilian Society will again offer its 
usual study-tours of the Naples area, with 
living accommodgtions at the Villa Ver- 
giliana at Cumae,-in the heart of the “Ver- 
gilian Country.” For details, see the recent 
advertisements in this journal (November 
and December), or write to Prof. Charles T. 
Murphy, Director, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

The Society will again offer one or more 
scholarships toward the expenses of attend- 
ing the summer sessions at Cumae. Scholar- 
ships are worth $300.00 in cash, plus free 
tuition at the summer session. They are open 
to members of the Society without restric- 
tion. For application forms, write to Prof. 
Murphy. The deadline for filing applications 
is March 1, 1958. 

The officers of the Vergilian Scciety are 
happy to announce the appointment of Prof. 
Amedeo Maiuri as Honorary President of the 
Society in Italy. Prof. Maiuri’s long interest 
in and friendship toward the Society has 
been of great value to its operations in the 
Naples area; it is hoped that this acceptance 
of official position as titular head of the So- 
ciety in Italy will cement our relations with 
the Italian archaeologists in the area and 
prove of great benefit to future activities in 
Italy. 


MINNESOTA GOVERNOR 
AT CLASSICS MEETING 


Orville Freeman, Governor of Minnesota, 
addressed the members and friends of the 
Minnesota Classical Conference at the fall 
meeting held at the College of St. Catherine 
in St. Paul. His remarks in favor of a liberal 
education helped focus attention upon the 
meeting, and were welcomed by the Latin 
teachers present. 

Bernard Szymczak, who presided over the 
program, had succeeded in obtaining the 
distinguished speaker by asking for the date 
almost a year in advance. 


SMITH-THOMPSON 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


SCUDDER 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


Veni 


I came to study Latin in the unique- 
ly revised Latin books. I was excited 
at knowing that I would be intro- 
duced to basic Roman history and 
myth along with adages, mottoes 
and quotations from Rome’s dis- 
tinguished poets. 


Vidi 

I saw the revised Latins and was de- 
lighted with the many beautiful 
photographs of Italy, famous ruins 
and early art in brilliant color as 
well as in black and white. Scale 
maps of the Roman Empire and 
plans for Caesar’s campaigns gave 
me a living interest in ancient Ro- 
man culture which heightened as 
the language grew more meaning- 
ful. 


Vici 


I conquered the Latin language 
thanks to the carefully graded ma- 
terial, systematic review, drills and 
exercises in the Jenney Revised 
Texts. And the correlation of Latin 
with English syntax and vocabulary 
has given me a new fluency in 
speaking and writing English. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
Boston, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 





JOSEPH CLYDE MURLEY 


Joseph Clyde Murley, Professor of Classical Languages, Emeritus, North- 
western University, died of a heart attack on April 16, 1957, at Iowa City, Iowa 
He was, at the time of his death, Visiting Professor in the Classics at the State 
University of Iowa. He had earned an A.B. degree at Upper Iowa University 
in 1909, an M.A. degree from the University of Chicago in 1916, and sub- 
sequently, from the same institution, a Ph.D. degree in 1920. 


He taught at Southern Methodist University from 1916 to 1919. In 1920 he 
came to Northwestern where he taught for thirty-five years. After his formal 
retirement in 1955 he accepted a Whitney Foundation teaching grant at the 
University of the Redlands in California. 


His career as a teacher was dedicated without reservation to the advance- 
ment of the study of the classical languages. This he implemented by generous 
personal help at all levels of that study. 


High-school teachers frequently called upon him for aid and advice; he re- 
sponded regardless of inconvenience to himself or of the amount of time and 
energy involved. For five years (from 1948 through 1952) he prepared and 
edited, and distributed in considerable measure personally and at his own 
expense, the Latin Week Bulletin, which he dedicated to high-school classes 
and their teachers in an effort to supply the background and illustrate the 
cultural contributions of Greek and Latin studies. 


As a university teacher his paramount interest was in his students; both in 
and out of class and even long after they had left the University. In his great 
enthusiasm for teaching and in his devotion to his students (and in his concern 
for the worth and development of the individual) he would exert himself fully 
as much for a single student in Independent Study as for a class of normal 
size. It was not unusual for him to return to his office in the evening to ac- 
commodate a student whose class program allowed no other scheduling. 


As the editor of the Classical Journal from 1949 until 1955 he expended un- 
wearying toil helping young scholars get the first fruits of their research into 
print. He never used a formal rejection slip. Rather, when he refused a manu- 
script, he wrote a considered letter illustrating in detail how the paper could 
be recast to enhance its merits, and what corrections in fact, interpretation, 
and style would be likely to make it acceptable either to him or to some other 
editor. It was his desire that the Classical'Journal, under his editorship, com- 
bine the merits of good literary style with those of sound scholarship. 


His range of scholarly interests was wide and diverse. He was especially 
well read in the Roman poets. At one time in his career his chief interest was 
in Lucretius; subsequently it centered upon Plato. But upon almost any topic 
within the areas of Latin poetry and ancient philosophy and religion he could 
be expected to know the significant facts and to offer a genuinely personal and 
enlightening interpretation. 


Through the death of Joseph Clyde Murley teachers and students of the 
classical languages have lost a devoted associate, supporter, and helper; the 
ancient literatures have lost an original and competent critic and interpreter; 
and his colleagues have lost a conscientious and loyal friend. 


Northwestern University GRUNDY STEINER 





The Existential Oedipus 
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XISTENTIALISM has suffered the fate, 

certainly rare among philosophies, 
of becoming a fashionable Dyword. 
The results of this are such as might 
have been expected: satire, conterapt, 
and misunderstanding on the part 
of the general reader; hostile criti- 
cism and supercilious interpretation on 
the part of the professional thinker. 
Generally speaking, philosophers out- 
side of Germany and France find it 
hard to take existentialism seriously, 
being committed to an orthodoxy of a 
very different kind. Nor has_ the 
school’s reputation been helped by the 
political vagaries of some of its leading 
exponents, by Heidegger’s flirtation 
with the Nazis, Sartre’s recently ex- 
ploded romance with Red Russia, or 
Simone de Beauvoir’s expressions of 
hatred for America and all its works. 
In spite of all this, existentialism de- 
serves to be taken seriously, if for no 
other reason than that it addresses it- 
self to a serious task.! 

The task of the existentialist thinker 
is similar to that of Socrates in the 
late fifth century B.c.: to bring philos- 
ophy back from a preoccupation with 
merely linguistic and narrowly prag- 
matic considerations—such a concern 
with ancillary studies being certain to 
lead to moral indifferentism—and to fo- 
cus on philosophy’s only proper point 
of concentration, a concern with ethics, 
thereby setting again for the activity 
of human thought the only goal that 
can evoke in a human being a sense 
of personal urgency. From Socrates’ 
time onward the ancient world never 


forgot that the Groves of Academe are 
indeed barren ground unless they bear 
fruit in ethics.2 Yet in most schools of 
philosophy today, if the layman asks 
for bread he is given a calculus. 

For the nineteenth century largely 
forgot Socrates’ lesson. The abstract- 
ness of absolute idealism, the imper- 
sonality of scientism, the absence of 
moral challenge in bourgeois optimism 
stirred the bile of Kierkegaard and 
Nietzsche, just as the continuing ethi- 
cal indifference of twentieth-century 
positivism provokes the reaction of 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, Sartre, 
and others. Existentialism has thus 
mainly arisen in protest against the 
excessively abstract and the exces- 
sively impersonal tendency of the main- 
stream of modern rationalistic thought. 
It may be defined, then, as including 
all thinking that by a method of intro- 
spective empiricism throws particular 
emphases on the ethical issues involv- 
ing the individual self.* These empha- 
ses are placed on the following: on a 
rigorous inspection of concrete, pri- 
mary experience, experience, that is, 
as it presents itself to the individual, 
as opposed to the interpreted, second- 
ary data of science and abstractive re- 
flection; on the actual situation in 
which the individual finds himself, la 
condition humaine; on the individual’s 
personal commitment or lack of com- 
mitment of himself to that situation, 
his willingness or lack thereof to be- 
come engagé; on the peculiarly human 
character of pledges, promises, and 
loyalties, which commit a human being 
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to the ethical life in contrast to the life 
of the lower animals; on the individu- 
al’s relationship to fate and freedom; 
on the emergence or non-emergence of 
what may be called a Self.4 Hence, be- 
cause of their very method, emphasiz- 
ing self-involvement as it does, certain 
existentialists are inclined to recognize 
the existence of mysteries, as distinct 
from the existence of problems or rid- 
dles, which alone are recognized by 
positivists and_ scientistic analysts. 
Gabriel Marcel says 
Having: 


in Being and 


A problem is something which I meet, 
which I find complete before me, but which 
I can therefore lay siege to and reduce. But 
a mystery is something in which I myself 
am involved, and it can therefore only be 
thought of as ‘‘a sphere where the distinc- 
tion between what is in me and what is 
before me loses its meaning and its initial 
validity.’’ A genuine problem is subject to 
an appropriate technique by the exercise of 
which it is defined; whereas a mystery, by 
definition, transcends every conceivable 
technique.5 It is, no doubt, always possible 
(logically and psychologically) to degrade 
a mystery so as to turn it into a problem. 
But this is a fundamentally vicious proceed- 
ing, whose springs might perhaps be dis- 
covered in a kind of corruption of the intel- 
ligence. The problem of evil, as the philos- 
ophers have called it, supplies us with a 
particularly instructive example of its de- 
gradation.é 


There is no intention in this paper 
of presenting Sophocles as an existen- 
tialist philosopher.* But it would per- 
haps not be too anachronistic to main- 
tain that Sophocles wrote at a time 
when the intellectual situation was some- 
what analogous to our own, that his re- 
action to it was somewhat similar to 
that of our existentialists, and that con- 
sequently his works deal with issues 
that are substantially the same as those 
treated in modern existentialist litera- 
ture. Oedipus, in Oedipus Rex, confronts 
the dilemmas of personal commitment 
as opposed to intellectual abstraction, 
of his own relationship to fate and free- 
dom, of apparent existence and true 
being, of the acceptance or rejection of 
emergent selfhood: his story then, as 
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handled by Sophocles, if it is not strictly 
existentialist, may at least be called 
existential. 

That Sophocles was opposed to cer- 
tain intellectual tendencies of his time, 
that he set himself against the trend 
toward a facile and narrow rational- 
ism: these have become critical com- 
monplaces.* He is usually contrasted 
with Euripides” in this, frequently to 
the advantage of the latter, who is 
admired for his  liberal-progressive 
spirit, whereas Sophocles is likely to 
be depicted as a somewhat dimwitted 
conservative, pietistic, obscurantist, 
devoted to the intuitive and the irra- 
tional. Such epithets are the usual 
weapons of rationalists in their quarrel 
with anyone who—as Sophocles un- 
doubtedly does in Oedipus Rex—at- 
tempts to point out the limitations of 
human reason. This quarrel is almost 
always conducted in false either-or 
terms: after all, there is no such per- 
son as an “‘irrationalist.’’ No one has 
ever consistently argued for deliber- 
ately hampering the activity of reason, 
if only because he could not allow his 
own reason to be hampered in defense 
of his position; no thinker has ever 
thought that human reason should not 
be permitted to go as far as it can: 
there have simply been many to add 
that, having gone so far, it must not 
rest in the unreasonable conclusion 
that it has gone all the way, or that, 
having gone farther than it can, it 
must not conclude that it is any longer 
reasonable. Sophocles in the Oedipus 
surely attacks intellectual pride; he 
does not attack the intellect as such. 

Intellectual pride arises from the 
exaltation of the intellect to the neglect 
of other parts of the soul, and seems 
most likely to be a common vice of 
ages when there prevails a system of 
psychology that treats human behavior 
in simple terms of appetite and of 
schemes for its satisfaction. The So- 
phistic psychology of Sophocles’ day 
was like this, if we are to believe Aris- 
tophanes and Thucydides, and in a 
somewhat similar way modern psy- 
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chological thinking virtually ignores 
the human will. And precisely here is 
the source of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by modern commentators in ap- 
plying Aristotle’s hamartia theory to 
Oedipus Rex.!° Hamartia must mean 
either a ‘“‘moral flaw’’ (an isolated 
misdeed or a persistent defect of char- 
acter) or an “error in judgement.”’ 
Cedric Whitman sums up the con- 
troversy: 


There are two fundamental ways of explain- 
ing the tragedy, corresponding in general to 
the two possibilities involved in hamartia. 
One is to attribute Oedipus’ fall to the rash, 
self-willed temper already mentioned. But 
others maintain that no such moral failing 
is involved, but rather an intellectual slip, 
an error, entailing no moral guilt, but 
merely the well-known cataclysmic sequel 
This error—‘‘trifling,’’ as Aristotle said— 
occurred when Oedipus slew his father and 
married his mother. He was innocent, in 
that he acted in ignorance, but he was 
wrong in that he did these things. .. . The 
relative significance of these two views 
for tragedy itself is, of course, immense 
But the important question for the present 
is, which did Aristotle mean? Did he intend 
us to find a morally culpable act or merely 
a mistake as the cause of tragic catastro- 
phe?11 


An either-or dilemma again. Whit- 
man quite rightly decides that neither 
theory is adequate and rejects a ham- 
artia explanation altogether.'? But in- 


stead of answering ‘“‘Neither’’ it is 
possible to answer ‘‘Both.’’ Possession 
of knowledge or the lack of it, exercise 
of reason or the failure to exercise it, 
are never ethically neutral in all their 
aspects. Modern thought, with its fun- 
damental neglect of the will, or rather 
its submergence of the will into desire, 
leads to a mere ethics of custom, 
mores instead of morality, which is 
impersonal and does not truly engage 
the individual will. Surely the relation- 
ship between the parts of the soul is 
more complex; there are an ethics of 
epistemology and an ethics of logic. 
Hamartia is neither mere intellectual 
error nor misconduct; it is blindness 
to a whole phase of universal reality, 
blindness to such a degree that it af- 
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fects all of a man’s attitudes and all 
of his behavior. 

What is Oedipus’ hamartia then? Ob- 
viously it is not bad temper, suspicion, 
hastiness in action—for his punishment 
does not fit these crimes; nor igno- 
rance of who his parents are—for igno- 
rance of this type is not culpable;1!4 
still less murder and incest—for these 
things are fated for him by the gods. 

No, Oedipus’ blind spot is his failure 
in existential commitment;!4 a failure 
to recognize his own involvement in 
the human condition: a failure to re- 
alize that not all difficulties are 
riddles, to be solved by the application 
of disinterested intellect, but that some 
are mysteries, not to be solved at all, 
but to be coped with only by the en- 
gagement, active or passive, of the 
whole sef.!°5° Oedipus’ punishment, 
then, is not really punishment at all, 
but the only means by which the gods 
may enlighten a blindness of such pro- 
fundity.16 

The action of the play begins when 
the King undertakes a project, the dis- 
covery of the murderer of Laius, and 
binds himself with the most solemn 
promises to carry this project to its 
fulfillment. The concept of the project 
and the promise is dear to the exis- 
tentialists: only Man can so engage 
himself, for only Man, unlike the other 
animals, has knowledge of past and 
future as well as present.!7 Yet the 
celebrated irony of the scene, as has 
been obvious to every reader, consists 
in the fact that the engagement is far 
more real than Oedipus knows. From 
the audience’s point of view, therefore, 
this commitment has something of 
falsity about it, of incompleteness; it 
becomes to them a symbol of our com- 
mon human failing to look for evil 
everywhere but in ourselves.15 This 
last is the prime temptation of the 
intellect, which in its essential direc- 
tion points from the self to the exterior 
world. Oedipus is willing to avenge the 
death of Laius as though Laius were 
his own father (264-65); he is willing 
to suspect even a member of his own 
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household (249-51): these ironies are 
obvious. He says that the griefs of his 
people are his own, that he feels them 
even more deeply than others do (60- 
64), speaking more truly than he 
knows. He undertakes to solve the 
riddle as a father would solve a dif- 
ficulty for his children,1!® little realiz- 
ing that, as Teiresias warns him, this 
very day is to make him and his chil- 
dren equal (425).2° The project, then, 
has an air of dissociation about it, be- 
cause it lacks the last full measure of 
personal commitment; a promise may 
not be a real promise, cannot, in fact, be 
a real promise until it is fulfilled. That 
at the end Oedipus fulfills it to the 
letter is the measure of his moral gran- 
deur. 

It may be objected that Oedipus is 
personally interested in solving the 
murder. This is true, but not because 
he feels any real involvement of him- 
self in the general human condition. 
Rather he feels his own external for- 
tune affected by the threat to his 
power. ‘“‘The man who did this to Laius 
has reason to do this to me”’ is a quite 
different attitude from ‘‘What Laius’ 
murderer did I may have done.’”’ ‘‘We 
must punish criminals in order to pro- 
tect ourselves’’ is only the beginning 
of morality, the end of which is ‘‘There, 
but for the grace of God, go I.’’ Oedipus 
is involved only as regards his self-in- 
terest, not as regards his own self; 
hence his quickness in directing his sus- 
picion toward Creon.?! 

The person who wholly projects mo- 
rality into the outer world loses his own 
selfhood in the process. Sophocles does 
not waste his time and the reader’s 
patience by making Oedipus lament at 
the last that he could not help doing 
what he did or being what he is.?? To 
look upon oneself as the mere product 
of external causes is to make oneself 
a thing instead of a person, as the ex- 
istentialist philosophers never tire of 
pointing out. Oedipus is horrified at 
having been his own self-accuser, but 
he does not therefore retract the accu- 
sation. He realizes that he is a scape- 
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goat; he does not complain that he is a 
goat. Determinism, theories of heredity 
and environment, fatalism: all are de- 
vices, not for explaining guilt and evil, 
but for explaining them away, away 
from ourselves, at all costs; Oedipus 
disdains to avail himself of these de- 
vices. Rather he reaches his true 
moral stature at the end of the play. 
For a man is never more conscious of 
being a person and less conscious of 
being a thing than when the self is ac- 
cusing itself and accepting its own guilt. 
The willingness to accept guilt is an 
indispensable step toward the goal of 
self-knowledge; an animal, a savage, or 
a child cannot fully grasp the concept 
of guilt; similarly an adult who falls 
into deterministic excuses for his be- 
havior shuts the door on the possibility 
of self-development. But a _ person 
reaches his greatest intensity of self- 
consciousness when he simultaneously 
plays the part both of the accuser 
and the accused. To such intensity the 
individual will not rise as long as his 
external fortunes are in a condition of 
prosperity; herein lies the necessity of 
tragedy. Albert Camus _ remarks,?* 
‘‘The human heart has a tiresome ten- 
dency to label as fate only what crushes 
it. But happiness likewise, in its way, 
is without reason, since it is inevitable. 
Medern man, however, takes the credit 
for it himself, when he doesn’t fail to 
recognize it.’’ Sophocles, needless to 
say, knew better than the ‘‘modern 
men”’ of his day. 


Even the recognition of an unpleas- 
ant truth is a moral act; if a man is 


hideously ugly, he deserves some 
praise for taking an honest and steady 
look in the mirror. Morality is not a 
matter of putting some goodness or 
wickedness into a slot and receiving in 
return a proportionate package of pleas- 
ure or pain. Oedipus Rex is not a crime- 
and-punishment play; it is a moral 
drama of self-recognition. That the rec- 
ognition is neither prompt nor willing 
is natural, and increases our feelings 
of pity and fear. The view that repre- 
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sents Sophocles as an advocate of mere 
religious conventionality and ethical 
conformity is inadequate. Oedipus as 
a scapegoat is singled out,** but, by 
accepting the role, he singles himself 
out and differentiates himself from the 
mass, the Chorus. His acceptance of the 
wretched creature that he is makes 
him a hero. His life is henceforth to 
be unique, a life set apart, as he well 
recognizes, and in this respect it is to 
become the being of a Person in con- 
trast to the existence of a Thing. But 
the Chorus are quite willing to dis- 
sociate themselves from him and to 
withdraw into the anonymity of con- 
vention, a withdrawal which, as Heideg- 
ger?5 repeatedly emphasizes, is one 
of the chief methods of evading human 
freedom. The Chorus say that they take 
Oedipus as their parddeigma, their 
model from whom they may learn a 
lesson, but their wish never to have 
known him shows that his is a lesson 
that they are not actually prepared to 
learn. Thus they fall into the same 
error from which Oedipus is emerging. 

It is ambiguous, therefore, to say 
that Sophocles does not offer a solu- 
tion to the problem of evil such as 
Aeschylus gives. This is usually taken 
to imply an attitude of pessimism on 
his part, at worst marked by befuddle- 
ment or bitterness, at best stoical or 
pietistic.26 But, after all, evil by defini- 
tion is that to which there is no ulti- 
mate solution. It is a mystery, for 
even exterior evil always has inextric- 
able connections with the self. Any evil 
outside myself, once acknowledged, im- 
mediately offers an ineluctable chal- 
lenge to me; if I refuse to act or re- 
act — and strictly speaking I can only 
apparently refuse — I compound it. And 
interior evil, the evil of my own 
limited destiny, is the precondition of 
my action or reaction. Let it be said 
again that Oedipus’ prime hamartia, 
his blind spot, his moral ignorance, 
is precisely his tendency to suppose 
that evil is a problem rather than a 
mystery, a something exterior to the 
self that can be solved without involv- 
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ing the self. To quote Marcel again: 


A mystery is a problem which encroaches 
upon its own data, invading them, as it 
were, and thereby transcending itself as a 
simple problem... . 

It will be seen at once that there is no 
hope of establishing an exact frontier be- 
tween problem and mystery. For in reflect- 
ing on a mystery we tend inevitably to de- 
grade it to the level of a problem. This is 
particularly clear in the case of the prob- 
lem of evil.27 

In reflecting upon evil, I tend, almost in- 
evitably, to regard it as a disorder which 
I view from outside and of which I seek 
to discover the causes or the secret aims. 
Why is it that the ‘‘mechanism”’ functions 
so defectively? Or is the defect merely ap- 
parent and due to a real defect of my 
vision? In this case the defect is in my- 
self, yet it remains objective in relation to 
my thought, which discovers it and observes 
it. But evil which is only stated or observed 
is no longer evil which is suffered: in fact, 
it ceases to be evil. In reality, I can only 
grasp it as evil in the measure in which 
it touches me—that is to say, in the meas- 
ure in which I am involved, as one is in- 
volved in a lawsuit. Being ‘‘involved’”’ is the 
fundamental fact; I cannot leave it out of 
account except by an unjustifiable fiction, 
for in doing so, I proceed as though I were 
God, and a God who is an onlooker at 
that.28 


Sophocles found in the Oedipus myth 
the perfect material for his purposes; 
he it was, perhaps, who converted the 
peripety from a mere penalty for trans- 
gressing a taboo into a means of 
moral enlightenment.2% Doubtless al- 
ready in the myth as he received it 
the solution of the Sphinx’s riddle was 
the cause of the King’s prosperity 
and intellectual pride.*® Sophocles’ 
contribution was to bring out the fact 
that Oedipus’ apparent success at ex- 
plaining away the evil of the Sphinx 
was to mislead him into supposing that 
he could similarly explain all evil away. 
But the answer to the Sphinx’s riddle 
was a mere abstraction.*! ‘‘What is 
it that goes on four feet in the morn- 
ing, two feet at noon, and three feet 
at eventide?’’ The answer is ‘‘Man,”’ 
but Man in General means nothing to 
the Individual Man. So the success of 
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this answer led inevitably to the mar- 
riage with Jocasta and the obligation to 
track down the murderer of Laius. As 
the drama unfolds, Oedipus finds him- 
self doomed in his own person to live 
out his abstract answer; his own day’s 
journey is to be the journey that the 
Sphinx’s riddle hinted at;*? the Sphinx 
has her revenge. ‘‘This day shall bring 
you to birth and destroy you,” Tei- 
resias tells him (438); and this day, at 
the height of his manhood, he shall 
first truly learn what he was as an 
infant and what he shall be as an old 
man (454-60): 

Out of the man of sight shall be made a 
blind man, out of the rich man a beggar, 
and he shall make his way into an alien 
land testing the ground ahead of him with 
his staff. And he shall be shown to be in 
like case with his children, brother to them 
and father; to the woman from whom he 
sprang he shall be seen to be son and hus- 
band; the seed of the father shall have 
sown seed where the father sowed,33 and 
he shall have cut his father down.34 


The solver of all problems is him- 
self the problem beyond all solution. 
What appeared to Oedipus as a riddle— 
Man—is in reality a mystery—Myself. 


Northwestern State College 
of Louisiana 


NOTES 


1 Treatments of Sophoclean drama from an ex- 
istentialist standpoint are nothing new; well 
known are Heinrich Weinstock’s Sophokles (Wup- 
pertal, 1948) and Karl Reinhardt’s Sophokles 
(Frankfurt, 1947), both of which represent third 
editions. Weinstock’s suggestive theory about 
Oedipus Rex, that man’s limited knowledge, in 
contrast to the omniscience of the gods, inevitably 
involves every human action in guilt and evil 
(“‘Wer unwissend handelt, muss schuldig wer- 
den’’), thus leading to a state of existential 
“Angst,"" which is best converted by the in- 
dividual into a reverence strictly religious—this 
theory has been justly criticized, on the grounds 
that Weinstock’s Original Sin (the ‘‘Allver- 
schuldung’’ and ‘‘Allverantwortung’’ of every 
human being) is only glancingly treated by 
Sophocles, whereas Oedipus’ anxieties and fears 
arise from quite definite occasions and are by no 
means identical with the ‘‘Daseinsangst’’ or 
‘‘Weltangst’’ of existentialism. Reinhardt, in a dis- 
cussion equally suggestive, if rather rhapsodical, 
develops the implications of the ‘‘Schein-Sein”’ 
antithesis in the play—an issue by no means 
strictly existentialist—while having much also to 
say about ‘‘Angst.”’ 
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2 Even scientific studies in ancient times were 
pursued for ethical ends; cf. F. M. Cornford, 
“Greek Natural Philosophy and Modern Science,"’ 
pp. 81-94 of The Unwritten Philosophy and Other 
Essays (Cambridge, 1950). 

8 For a discussion of the difficulties involved in 
defining existentialism and of the inadequacy of 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s widely quoted definition, 
“Existentialism is the philosophy which declares 
as its first principle that existence is prior to 
essence,’’ see Marjorie Grene, Dreadful Free- 
dom: A Critique of Existentialism (Chicago, 1948) 
pp. 1-4. Actually the Sartrean definition smuggles 
in Sartre’s peculiar doctrine of freedom; cf. 
Wilfrid Desan, The Tragic Finale (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954) pp. 162 ff. 

#Concise characterizations of existentialism 
may be found in H. J. Blackham, Six Evzis- 
tentialist Thinkers (London, 1952) esp. pp. 149-65, 
and in Jean Wahl, A Short History of Ezxis- 
tentialism, tr. Forrest Williams and Stanley Maron 
(New York, 1949). 


5 Worth quoting is H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet 
of the Iliad (Cambridge, 1952) p. 45: ‘‘With tne 
death of Patroklos, or of Mercutio, we are sud- 
denly, in General Mihailovich’s phrase, caught in 
the gale of the world: no contrivance now will 
work, all contrivances are now insignificant. This 
is what we recognize as tragedy: it was the pat- 
tern of thought of Shakespeare's and Homer's 
mind. The greatness of life, to these two, is when 
intrigue, the moral or hedonistic calculus, is 
caught in the gale.’’ That our culture is almost 
exclusively a contriving, intriguing, ‘‘problem- 
solving” one, with an almost total non-recognition 
of tragedy and mystery, a glance into any pe- 
riodical, from the most popular to the most spe- 
cialized, will confirm. 


6 Quoted by Marcel himself in The Mystery of 
Being, tr. G. S. Fraser, vol. 1 (Chicago, 1950) 
pp. 211-12. 


7 Max Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragédie, 2nd 
ed., vol. 2 (Géttingen, 1954) p. 6, remarks of the 
existentialist (specifically Weinstock’s) approach 
to Sophocles: “‘Es war gewiss eine zeitgebundene 
Illusion, wenn Schillers Humanismus sich die 
Griechen als ein seliges Geschlecht vorstelite, das 
von den Géttern an der Freude leichtem Gangel- 
bande gefiihrt wurde; aber ebenso einseitig und 
verfehit ist es, wenn man heute eine nicht 
minder zeitgebundene Daseinssicht in das Grie- 
chentum hineintragt.’’ (Cf. also vol. 1, pp. 9-11.) 
There is some justice in this, yet Pohlenz him- 
self is victim of an illusion equally ‘‘zeitge- 
bundene,’’ namely the Hegelian notion that cul- 
tures develop in the direction of greater freedom 
for the individual. As a matter of fact, this post- 
Enlightenment interest in personality-development 
constitutes the bulk of Sophoclean criticism; ex- 
amples are to be found in T. B. L. Webster, An 
Introduction to Sophocles (Oxford, 1936); T. D 
Goodell, Athenian Tragedy (New Haven, 1920): 
Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy (London, 1928); 
J. T. Sheppard, Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, 
1934); and many others. 


8 See, among many, John A. Moore, Sophocles 
and Arete (Cambridge, Mass., 1938) esp. chs. 2 
and 3; Victor Ehrenberg, Sophocles and Pericles 
(Oxford, 1954) ch. 7; Enrico Turolla, Saggio sulia 
Poesia di Sofocle, 2nd ed. (Bari, 1948). 


9 See Cedric Whitman, Sophocles: A Study in 
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Heroic Humanism (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) p. 
228. Whitman's ‘“‘heroic humanism,’’ incidentally, 
might also very properly be described as ex- 
istentialist, in spite of Whitman's explicit rejec- 
tion of Weinstock’s and Reinhardt’s approach 
(pp. 26-27) and aside from his advancement of a 
dubiously Sophoclean belief in the possibility of 
apotheosis (ch. 11). 


10 It has become the fashion to repudiate Aris- 
totle’s theories about tragedy, either on the 
ground that they were tailored to fit only a few 
plays—or even this very play alone, Oedipus Rex 
—or on the ground that he followed the great 
tragedians by a century. To the first objection it 
should be answered that Aristotle had many more 
plays to examine than we have, and was thus 
better able to formulate the ideal toward which he 
thought the whole genre was striving; in reply 
to the second, one can only ask, ‘“Then what price 
the criticism of us who are twenty-four times 
further removed?”’ 


11 Pp. 32-33. Whitman discusses the chief rival 
theories fully. It will be seen that the present 
paper is not so much a contradiction as a re- 
conciliation of these. 


12 Other interpreters have been reduced to far 
more desperate expedients than Whitman's. Most 
numerous of anti-critical critics are ‘‘The play’s 
the thing’’ advocates, who evade the primary task 
of answering the obvious question, “‘Yes, but 
what kind of thing?'’ Most influential of these was 
Tycho von Wilamowitz, Die Dramatische Technik 
des Sophokles (Berlin, 1917) with his insistence 
on the essential disunity of the plays; most enter- 
taining was A. J. A. Waldock, Sophocles the 
Dramatist (Cambridge, 1951) with some excellent 
demolitions of others’ interpretations; most typi- 
cally Romantic was Gennaro Perrotta, Sofocle 
(Messina-Milan, 1935), who vehemently denied 
that any of the plays is a “‘dramma a tesi’’ or 
any of the poetry ‘poesia di pensiero,”’ affirming 
rather that all is ‘“‘soltanto poesia’’ and Sophocles 
himself ‘‘sopratutto poeta,’’ whatever that may 
mean; most recent perhaps is Herbert Musurillo, 
*‘Sunken Imagery in Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus,’ ’’ AJP 
78 (1957) 36-51, who, after an analysis of the 
dominant images in the play—interesting, but 
rather pointless unless shown to be illustrative 
of an underlying theme—concludes rather sur- 
prisingly, “‘And thus it may be said that the 
Oedipus, in a sense, has no interpretation.’’ The 
last word on such negative criticism has been 
said by Charles Williams, in regard to a similar 
non-interpretation of Dante (The Figure of 
Beatrice [London, 1943] p. 100): “‘It is a tender, 
ironic, and consoling view. It is consoling because 
it shows us that, though we cannot write like 
Dante, yet we shall not be taken in by Dante. It 
is also consoling because it relieves us frum the 
necessity of supposing that Dante may be rele- 
vant to us.” (Italics mine.) 


13 Though it becomes so, of course, if the in- 


dividual, on being apprised of his condition, 


refuses to acknowledge the truth. 
14 Cf. Weinstock (2nd ed., Berlin, 1937) p. 181. 


15 See Hans Diller, Géttliches und Menschliches 
Wissen bei Sophokles (Kiel, 1950) esp. pp. 18 ff., 
where there is developed a very suggestive op- 
position between the analytic habits of human 
thought, ‘‘das seiner Natur nach _ trennende, 
isolierende menschliche Denken"’ (p. 22) and the 
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unitary nature of reality, ‘‘die Eindeutigkeit der 
géttlichen Antwort."’ Cf. also p. 30: “Auch im 
sophokleischen Oedipus erscheint der Mensch als 
der Ratselléser, der das Ratsel seines Daseins 
nicht lésen kann, solange er in Gegensatzlichkeit 
isoliert sieht, was doch zusammengehért. Ihm 
erscheint als fremd, was in Wahrheit seine 
eigenste Sache ist. ...'°’ All the way through the 
play there is a contrast between what is theoreti- 
cally known and what is personally known—be- 
tween what is perceived with the intellect alone 
and what has penetrated to the depth of the soul 
—between knowledge, in short, and wisdom: see, 
for an ¢xample, the interplay between Oedipus 
and Teiresias, 359 ff. 


16 That Sophocles was not interested in telling 
a crime-and-punishment story is shown by his 
leaving the ‘‘crimes’’ themselves out of the ac- 
tion, which begins years later; many commen- 
tators have remarked on this, e.g., Whitman, p 
125, and Perrotta, p. 199 


17 Compare Heidegger's doctrine of the ‘‘Ent- 
wurf,”’ and see Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and 
Nothingness, tr. Hazel E. Barnes (New York, 
1956) esp. pp. 34-35, 39, 40-43, 367-71, 433-556 
passim. It must be admitted, however, that the 
Sartrean ‘“‘project’’ has very little in common 
with Oedipus’ in regard to nobility and altruism 


18 Tragedians love this ironic device; one thinks 
of Clytemnestra prating about justice, rash Ham- 
let commending the stoical Horatio, and Lear 
praying for Heaven to give him patience, which 
Heaven does by letting fall on his own top all the 
stored vengeances he wants poured on his daugh- 
ters. 

19 Throughout the Prologue, beginning with the 
first line, Oedipus addresses the Thebans as 
*“children."’ 


29 Imagery based on the idea of equation is 
scattered throughout and is fully discussed by 
Bernard M. W. Knox, Oedipus at Thebes (New 
Haven, 1957) pp. 147-58. 


21 That Oedipus’ suspicions of Creon begin quite 
early in the play is noticed by J. T. Sheppard, 
The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles (Cambridge, 
1920) p. 111. Probably the suspicions are first 
aroused by Creon’s desire to report the oracular 
response in private (91 ff.). 


22 Oedipus is not merely passive in the last 
scene, as is amply shown by Knox, pp. 185 ff. This 
scene, far from being the protracted piece of 
sentimentality some critics have found it, is the 
raison d’étre of the play. See Wolfgang Schade- 
waldt, Sophokles und das Leid (Potsdam, 1947) 
esp. pp. 28-29: “‘Im Leiden aber, welches ihn zu 
sich selber bringt, wird er in der Vernichtung 
seines Menschseins inne, und wahrend er zuvor 
im Genuss der Kraftentfaltung, nur immer un- 
bekannter mit sich selbst, immer mehr den 
Grund seiner Existenz zu verlieren drohte, riickt 
er im Leiden nun mit dem richtigen Verhdltnis zu 
sich selbst auch in das richtige Verhaltnis zu 
seinem Gott, und tauscht fiir die ‘Hybris,’ die 
ihn hinriss, die Niichternheit der ‘Sophrosyne’ 
ein, welche, als eine Art Zusichkommen, der 
festeste Grund des Menschseins ist."’ 


23 The Myth of Sisyphus and Other Essays, tr 
Justin O’Brien (New York, 1955) p. 128. Camus 
has disavowed being an existentialist, but his 
so-called ‘‘Absurdism”’ is obviously Kierkegaard- 
ian in origin. 
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24 Which is not to deny that every man is 
similarly singled out in the gods’ own time and 
way; otherwise Oedipus could not truly serve as 
a parddeigma. This lack of universal application 
seems to be the weakness of C. M. Bowra’s 
theory in Sophoclean Tragedy (Oxford, 1944) pp. 
209-11, that Oedipus’ fate is something essentially 
unusual, that his catastrophe is a warning from 
gods to men, and that by taking heed the latter 
may somehow escape. 

25 Cf. Blackham (see note 4) pp. 92-98. 

26 The fullest discussion of this whole problem 
is J. C. Opstelten, Sophocles and Greek Pessi- 
mism, tr. J. A. Ross (Amsterdam, 1952). Cf. also 
Schadewaldt (see note 22) who proposes an in- 
teresting theory about the necessity of suffering 
to effect the emergence of the self; e.g., p. 26: 
“Denn, das Leid versammelt den Menschen zu 
sich selbst, versammelt ihn zur Gestalt. Es ist 
darum plastisch im umfassenden Sinn (wahrend 
der einseitige Ausdruck der Freude, die ausser 
sich bringt, erhebt, lockert, lést, exzentrisch und 
wider den Sinn der Plastik ist).’’ But Turolla 
(see note 8) pp. 110, 214, 215, 221, supposes that 
Sophocles brings a message of utter despair. 

27 Whitman’s interpretation of Oedipus Rex (ch. 
7) as a tragedy of “irrational evil’’ is marred by 
vagueness in the use of the word “irrational.” 
Sometimes evil appears to be ‘“‘irrational in the 
way that any datum of experience is,’’ i.e., non- 
rational; sometimes ‘‘irrational as an animal is,”’ 
i.e., sub-rational; sometimes ‘‘irrational beyond 
the scope of human reason," i.e., super-rational. 
(Whitman is aware of the distinction, but fails 
to observe it.) This confusion carries over into 
the discussions of Sophocles’ religious beliefs 
(cf. pp. 235, 245 for example). If Sophocles be- 
lieved at all that evil, though god-sent, was 
‘irrational’ in the third sense, he was ipso facto 
committing himself to a theodicy and eschewing 
the utter pessimism that Whitman supposes he 
fell into in the Oedipus Rex and the Trachiniae. 
(Of irrational evil as a mystery Whitman has no 
hint.) Francis Ferguson in The Idea of a Theater 
(New York, 1953) p. 29, is similarly unclear: 
‘For the peculiar virtue of Sophocles’ presenta- 
tion of the myth is that it preserves the ultimate 
mystery by focusing upon the tragic human at a 
level beneath, or prior to any rationalization 
whatever.”’ 


28 The Philosophy of Existence, tr. 
Harari (London, 1948) pp. 8-9. 


29 It is interesting to note that in some versions 
of the myth Oedipus continued to rule in Thebes 
for many years after the disclosure of his trans- 
gressions, apparently unaffected by Jocasta’s 
suicide. For the development of the myth see 
Carl Robert, Oidipos (Berlin, 1915); Opstelten 
(see note 26) pp. 102, 103; Lord Raglan, Jocasta’s 
Crime (London, 1933) chs. 22, 23, 26. Perhaps the 
most teasing puzzle about myth—and one that 
our increasing anthropological knowledge has 
done little to solve—is the provenance of its 
ethical and spiritual elements. It seems pretty 
well established by now that the story of Oedipus 
must have been originally a fictionalization of 
some sort of murderous contest wherein a new 
aspirant to the hand of the incarnate Great 
Mother, the Lady of the Crossways where the 
three roads met, had to kill his predecessor and 
undergo death or expulsion as a community 
scapegoat in his turn. All done, we are told, to 
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ensure fat crops and full bellies for the tribe. 
And we can object only when assured that this 
explanation explains all. If this is all, whence 
come these ideas of atonement, of altruistic self- 
sacrifice, of kinship with nature, this striking 
symbolism of man’s ineluctable fate and circum- 
scribed existence? Astounding coincidence that 
these bumbling aetiologies called myths should be 
so hospitable to profundities of philosophical and 
theological interpretation! Shocking as _ the 
thought is to our post-Enlightenment sense of 
intellectual superiority, could it be that such 
ideas were already present in ‘“‘primitive’’ re- 
ligion? 

30 Cf. lines 440-42: the source of Oedipus’ in- 
tellectual greatness is at the same time the 
source of his foolishness. 

31 The significance of the answer to the riddle 
is remarked upon only, to my knowledge, by 
Erich Fromm, The Forgotten Language (New 
York, 1951) p. 212. 

32 Hence the frequent references to journeying 
and wandering. For the play on the word pots 
cf. Knox (see note 20) pp. 182-84. (I venture the 
suggestion that Oidipous, ‘‘Swollen Foot,’’ may 
originally have been a euphemism for the ithy- 
phallos or its wearer in a fertility rite.) 

38 For the translation of homdésporos here, see 
Knox, p. 115 

34 Admittedly the last phrase is not a transla- 
tion, but a paraphrase. The ‘‘cutting down"’ idea 
is imported in order to complete the ‘‘sowing’’ 
imagery. 
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Emily Dickinson’s 


NOTES 


**Ablative Estate”’ 


RALPH MARCELLINO 


THE AVERAGE STUDENT invariably en- 
counters the word “‘ablative’’ in its 
usual, well-known sense—as the name 
of one of the cases in Latin and San- 
skrit. He will, therefore, be jolted a 
bit and confused should he ever come 
upon this word in‘a context that seems 
to invalidate the only meaning he 
thought the word ever had, the only 
meaning which even the best of mod- 
ern college dictionaries cite for it. He 
will be still further confused should he 
encounter it in one of Emily Dickin- 
son’s “‘less easy’’ poems, such as the 
one below. When that happens, he will 
sympathize, too hastily, with one of 
Emily Dickinson’s first editors, Col. 
Higginson, who said of her: ‘She 
grasped whatever she sought, but with 
some fracture of grammar and diction- 
ary on the way.’’! This is the poem 
in which the disturbing word occurs: 


That it will never come again 
Is what makes life so sweet. 
Believing what we don’t believe 
Does not exhilarate. 


That if it be, it be at best 
An ablative estate — 

That instigates an appetite 
Precisely opposite.2 


To comprehend what Emily Dickin- 
son means by that word, the student 
must first understand the opening 
stanza. Here, however, he is immedi- 
ately confronted by the ambiguous use 
of the pronoun “‘it.’’ Once that clears 
itself up (as it does soon enough with a 
little concentration), the sense of the 
whole quatrain is fairly simple: ‘‘The 
thought that I shall never live again 
once I die makes me cherish this life 
all the more. To believe what I do not 
really believe (namely, that there is 


another life elsewhere after this one 
here on earth) gives me no joy.’’ The 
gist of the second stanza soon follows— 
except for one word: ‘But if there is 
some kind of life elsewhere after this 
one on earth (in heaven, for example), 
that life must be at best an ‘ablative’ 
existence, and the thought of that 
‘ablative’ kind of existence increases 
my appetite not for it but for the op- 
posite, that is, for this life here on 
earth.’’ 

Although the modern college diction- 
ary gives the student only that mean- 
ing of the word with which he is too 
familiar (and perhaps that is the 
trouble), it does give him, if he cares 
to look at it, the etymology of the 
word, and that helps a great deal: 
“F. or L.; F. ablatif, ablative, fr. L. 
ablativus, fr. ablatus. See ABLA- 
TION.’’3 If the student takes the sug- 
gestion and dutifully looks up ABLA- 
TION, he should understand perfectly 
the meaning of ‘“‘ablative’’ as used by 
Emily Dickinson: “‘L. ablatio, fr. abla- 
tus, past part. to auferre to carry away. 
Removal, specif. by surgery.’’* So 
then, an ‘“‘ablative estate’ is an exist- 
ence removed from, completely sev- 
ered from, this existence on earth.5 
Emily preferred ‘‘the Bird within the 
Hand.’’® That she would one day ex- 
perience this ‘ablative estate’’ she 
found most difficult to believe.7 This 
whole subject of an afterlife was the 
most difficult of solution. It ‘‘resists’’ 
solution.®§ The dead, it is true, do know, 
but 


The only secret people keep 
Is immortality.® 


The real reason why the average stu- 
dent may experience some difficulty 
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with Emily’s use of ‘‘ablative’’ is that 
she gave the word an etymological 
meaning, not the meaning current at 
the time and still current today. She 
frequently did that, for she had what 
Postgate speaking of Propertius calls 
an ‘‘etymological bias.’’1° 

Further lexicographical research, 
this time in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, reveals several interesting 
things: (1) that it was Julius Caesar 
in his De Analogia, no longer extant 
except for fragments, who, because the 
case we know a's the ablative had no 
name at all at the time, first called it 
Casus Ablativus from its primary func- 
tion, which is that of expressing direc- 
tion from; (2) that the word ‘‘ablative’’ 
does have a secondary meaning ety- 
mological in nature but obsolete: ‘‘of 
or pert. to taking away or removing,”’ 
—hence its absence from modern 
abridged dictionaries; (3) that this sec- 
ondary meaning occurred for the first 
time in 1567-9 in Harding’s On Iewell’s 
Defense of the Apology: ‘‘Such is the 
Logicke, such are the topicks of this 
new negative and Ablative Divinity 
... taking away many good things per- 
taining to the maintenance of Christian 
Religion and God’s honour’’; (4) that 
it occurred for the last time in 1713 
in Flamsteed’s Letter to Mr. Sharp: 
“Sir Isaac Newton] has lately pub- 
lished his Principia anew, wherein he 
makes this equation ablative where it 
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was formerly to be added, and to be 
added where it was subductive’’; and 
(5) that the great O. E. D. is mistaken 
in thinking that Flamsteed was the last 
writer to use that word in its obsolete, 
or rather, its etymological sense. Em- 
ily Dickinson had not, in this case at 
any rate, ‘‘fractured’’ the dictionary. 

Incidentally, Emily Dickinson gives 
‘‘ablative’’ much the same etymologi- 
cal meaning in still another poem, the 
first stanza of which is this: 


The joy that has no stem nor core, 
Nor seed that we can sow, 

Is edible to longing, 

But ablative to show.11 


Kent School 


NOTES 


1T. W. Higginson, Carlyle’s Laugh and Other 
Surprises (Boston, 1909) p. 268. 

2T. H. Johnson, ed., The Poems of Emily 
Dickinson (Cambridge, 1955) no. 1741, p. 1171. 

8 Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 

4 Ibid. 

5 The editors, Todd and Bingham, Bolts of 
Melody (New York, 1945) p. 7, do not seem to use 
the expression, ‘‘an ablative estate,’’ correctly. 

6 Johnson, The Poems, no. 1012, p. 726: ‘““Which 
is best? Heaven? / Or only Heaven to come, etc.’’ 

7 Ibid., no. 1017, p. 728: ‘*To die without the 
dying / And live without the life, etc.” 

8 Ibid., no. 1417, p. 983: “Of subjects that re- 
sist, etc.’ 

9 Ibid., no, 1748, p. 1174. 

10 J. P. Postgate, Select Elegies of Propertius 
(London, 1950) p. 76, in the note on favilla. 

11 Johnson, The Poems, no. 1743, p. 1172. 





Livy and Machiavelli 
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As Livy staTEs in his Preface to Book 
1, one of the most useful aspects of 
history is to bring before the eyes no- 
table examples of every sort! by which 
a man can regulate his own actions. In 
accordance with this principle, he 
chronicles the rise of Rome, spending 


much of his time in developing his 
moralistic historical scenes. It is, in 
fact, for his stories, especially those in 
the First Decade, that we know him 
best. Nowadays, historians do not em- 
ploy their material so explicitly as a 
didactic device, but the objective his- 
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torian appeared only quite recently. In 
the past, history, and Livy’s history in 
particular, has often found its justifica- 
tion in the lessons it can afford to its 
reader. 


When, towards the end of the 15th 
century, Machiavelli read Livy, he fully 
accepted the approach to history as a 
lesson. As the vicissitudes of Florence 
and his own political career forced him 
into the literary life, he determined to 
study Livy and to use him and the 
events recorded of Rome as the basis of 
a critique on contemporary political 
theory. His Discourses on the First Ten 
Books of Livy show the great Florentine 
passing through Livy, commenting here 
and there on points most relevant to 
15th- and 16th-century Italy, producing 
contemporary parallels, and generally 
making Roman history a means of ed- 
ucating his countrymen.? But Machia- 
velli faced several problems which ren- 
dered his reading and interpretation of 
Livy most difficult. First of all, he did 
not understand Livy’s relation to his 


material precisely and so assumed Livy 
as a primary source of fact. Second, he 
lived in a different period than Livy, 
when Italy was shattered by a multi- 
tude of factions and, it seemed, craved 


a single strong ruler to unite it; 
whereas Livy wrote after the establish- 
ment of the Augustan regime and re- 
flected on its ideals and the values lost 
in the process of producing order. Fi- 
nally, Machiavelli entertained an en- 
tirely different view of what constituted 
an example. Again and again, he says 
that moral values do not determine pol- 
icy; that morality can be exploited by a 
wise prince, but must never dominate 
him; that results count; that man him- 
self is essentially an opportunist, unaf- 
fected by abstract principles of right 
and wrong.* 

With these preconceptions, and es- 
pecially the last, Machiavelli almost in- 
evitably mis-read Livy, for Livy be- 
lieved in moral rather than practical 
examples. In his Preface Livy empha- 
sizes the morally-tinged example, both 
the good, which his reader should copy, 
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and the bad, foedum inceptu, foedum 
exitu, which is to be avoided. And 
throughout his work, the Roman uses 
words like nefas, violentia, temeritas, 
libertas, consilium, etc., to interpret 
events from a primarily ethical atti- 
tude. To be sure, the ethically right and 
the practical often coincide, but it 
makes a great difference which value 
determines action. For instance, Livy 
can express his general approval of 
Romulus (1. 15. 6-8) and Numa (1. 21. 
1-3) for their wise and beneficial gov- 
ernment in conditions respectively of 
war and peace; but Machiavelli takes 
the careers of these same two kings 
and discusses the practical advantages 
of one-man rule (thus condoning the 
murder of Remus; 1. 9) and of a re- 
ligion impressed upon the popular im- 
agination (viewing religion as a means 
to an ordered state; 1. 11-12). On the 
other hand, when ethical values and 
practical interest diverge, we find Ma- 
chiavelli frequently at odds with Livy, 
though tacitly, as he ignores those very 
terms of moral disapproval by which 
Livy comments on certain apparently 
advantageous acts. 

The third king of Rome, Tullus Hosti- 
lius, offers a specific illustration of the 
fundamental difference between the two 
writers. For Livy, Tu:lus represents a 
great warrior (1. 22 ff.), a skilled or- 
ganizer of men, a brilliant strategist, 
and a very shrewd diplomat. Despite 
all these qualities, despite all the con- 
quests of Tullus, Livy regards him as 
essentially a bad influence. He com- 
ments adversely on Tullus’ provocation 
of war with Alba, on his relaxing of 
justice towards Horatius, on his unex- 
ampled cruelty towards Mettius Fu- 
fetius, and his heartless destruction of 
Alba; and we carry away with us a 
picture of Tullus as a militarist in the 
derogatory sense of the word. Thus, we 
should feel the moral in the death of 
Tullus, struck by the thunderbolt of an 
angry Jupiter. 

Reading Livy for his facts, but ignor- 
ing many of Livy’s interpretations, 
Machiavelli treats Tullus as one of a 
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long succession of most noble rulers,# 
and he employs Tullus as a specific ex- 
ample of correct policy.5 He sees that 
this king found a nation disused to mili- 
tary exploits and made it an efficient 
war machine, and this seems a valu- 
able achievement. He even cites Aen. 
6. 813 in Tullus’ favor as epitomizing 
the martial reforms of the king. But 
Machiavelli limits his attention to 
‘‘soldati eccelentissimi.’’ Accordingly, 
where Livy could see the ultimate dan- 
ger of militarism and qualify the de- 
scription of Tullus appropriately, 
Machiavelli, living in a period when 
military preparedness appears to mean 
everything, looks only at that aspect 
of Tullus and fails to consider the final 
result of the Roman military prepara- 
tions. 6 


The great disagreement between Livy 
and Machiavelli arises from their di- 
vergent attitudes towards war. We no- 
tice this in their respective treatment 
of Tullus. Now, the major portion of 
Book 2 of the Discourses concentrates 


upon the art of war, as an end in itself 
affected only by the varying techniques 


appropriate to particular situations. 
Livy, on the other hand, throughout his 
work shows the influence of his ethical 
bias and repeatedly stresses the inter- 
relation between war and peace, the 
necessity of limiting conquest, the 
avoidance of unprovoked aggression. 
Again, in the events recounted by Livy 
in Book 8, the two attitudes towards 
military affairs clash. Livy describes 
the war against the Latins in 340 B.c., 
which was marked by two signal acts: 
the devotio of Decius and the execution 
of his son by T. Manlius Torquatus. We 
shall concern ourselves with the latter. 
When the Latins deliver their ultima- 
tum, Livy carefully characterizes the 
consul Manlius as a man of ferocia and 
ira (8. 5. 7). The troops march out, and, 
as the famous story goes (8. 7), the 
consuls issue orders that no soldier en- 
gage the enemy; the young Manlius for- 
gets when challenged; and he returns 
victorious and proud to his father, a 
symbol of youthful heedlessness and a 
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perfect son of his father.7 The consul 
delivers a speech to his assembled sol- 
diers, asserting the priority of military 
discipline over paternal affection (8. 7. 
15 ff.) and consciously treating his ac- 
tion as triste eremplum. But Livy does 
not leave it there; he engages our sym- 
pathies and insists on the relevance of 
human feelings. We watch the execu- 
tion from the position of the army, 
everyone aghast at the heartless order 
(atroci imperio). We hear the soldiers’ 
groans as the head rolls to the ground, 
and we watch them, not the father, 
tending to the funeral. Livy carefully 
adds the fact that from this incident 
originated the phrase Manliana im- 
peria.® Only when he has fully por- 
trayed the horror of the execution, does 
he turn back to history and grant its 
positive practical results.® He then sub- 
sequently reveals that to Manlius really 
belongs credit for the great victory over 
the Latins (8. 10. 8). The war over, how- 
ever, the inhumanity of Torquatus re- 
ceives the final stress, for, as he enters 
Rome, only the elders recognize his 
achievement, while the young men 
avoid him and continue to curse him the 
rest of his life (8. 12. 1). On this note of 
ill will, Manlius disappears from Livy’s 
history, for he is forced by sickness to 
name a dictator at the next crisis of 
this consulship (8. 12. 2). In summary, 
Livy views Manlius as a great general, 
but refuses to ignore the inhumanity of 
a father who places such cruel empha- 
sis on discipline as to execute his son. 


As we might expect, Machiavelli con- 
centrates only on the advantageous re- 
sults of Manlius’ severity, the rigid dis- 
cipline in the troops which promoted the 
victory (3. 22). He contrasts the con- 
siderate behavior of Valerius Corvinus, 
consul several years previous,!° with 
the harshness of Manlius, never deny- 
ing this harshness, but treating it as 
essentially a means, to be judged by 
the end that it achieved. He asserts, 
therefore, that Livy speaks with equal 
favor of Corvinus and Torquatus.!! 
Then, he goes on to show the dangers 
of Corvinus’ methods, on the grounds 
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that the soldiers might throw all their 
loyalty to their general and he could 
threaten the stability of the state. On 
the other hand, Manlius’ severity would 
alienate the good will of the citizens 
and consequently make him a safe 
general.!2 With this theorizing, the in- 
terpretation of Livy disappears totally 
from Machiavelli’s analysis, for Va- 
lerius Corvinus emerges as one of the 
greatest heroes of the 4th century in 
Livy’s account. In short, Machiavelli 
removes all moral qualities from this 
situation and every situation, and, 
where Livy’s history constitutes a 
moral interpretation of Roman great- 
ness, the Florentine searches for a 
non-moral, realistic explanation of suc- 
cess. Machiavelli’s insight makes of 
history an objective concatenation of 
facts, capable of teaching the practical 
statesmen how to create a powerful 
state regardless of ethical criteria. 


Yale University 


NoTEs 


l1omnis te exempli documenta in inlustri posita 
monumento intueri. 
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2 Throughout the Preface to Book 1, Machia- 
velli exploits the theme of imitation and example, 
in order to make clear what he intends to do 
and how he views history. He will make up for 
the failure of others by citing the “‘esempii degli 
antichi,"’ so that his readers can derive ‘‘quella 
utilita, per la quale si debbe ricercare la cognizi- 
one della istoria,”’ i.e., practical lessons of poli- 
tics. 

8 Cf. 1. 3: “E necessario . . . supporre tutti gli 
uomini essere cattivi’’; 1. 9: ‘‘Conviene bene che 
accusandolo il fatto l’effetto lo scusi . . . essendo 
gli uomini piu pronti al male che al bene.”’ 

4Cf. 1. 20: “principi virtuosissimi.”’ 

5 Cf. 1. 21: *‘Debbono i presenti principi . 
pensare con lo esempio di Tullo.”’ 

6 Machiavelli does criticize the action of the 
Romans in absolving Horatius, as Livy does, but 
not for any ethical reason. He sees the weakening 
of law because of the bias in favor of Horatius 
the hero as a permanent threat to any ordered 
state. So he argues strenuously (1. 24) against 
any sentimental construction of the example. 

7 Livy describes him in the same terms as the 
consul: ferocem (8. 7. 8). 

8 Cf. 8. 7. 22: non in praesentia modo horrenda 
sed exempli etiam tristis in posterum. 

9 Cf. 8, 8. 1: fecit tamen atrocitas poenae oboe- 
dentiorem duci militem. 

10 He cites Livy’s description of Corvinus from 
7. 33. 

il “Parla medesimamente di Manlio Tito Livio 
onorevolmente.”’ 

12*E cosi . . . affermo, il procedere di Manlio 
in un principe esser dannoso, e in un cittadino 
utile, e massime alla patria.’’ (My italics.) 
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Poets in a Landscape. By GiLpert HIGHET. 
New York: Knopf, 1957. Pp. xix, 267, 
xii (index). $6.50. 


AMONG THE FOREMOST tasks of classical 
scholarship in this century of lost traditions 
is the presentation of our Greek and Roman 
heritage in a way appealing both to the 
student and to the culturally interested sec- 
tions of the public. As in his previous work 
as a teacher, scholar, and writer, Professor 
Highet lives up to the promises of modern 
humanism in his most recent book. A re- 
flection of a prolonged stay in Italy, happily 
blending the experience and atmosphere of 
the land with the philological and aesthetic 
analysis of Latin poetry, Poets in a Land- 
scape will be a welcome companion to the 
student of Classics and literature as well as 
to many of those whose lives have been 
formed, or will be formed, by a journey to 
Italia deis sacra with her unique integration 
of man and nature, of history and everyday 
life, of thought, art, and letters. 

Seven of the representative poets of the 
later republic and the early empire have 
been chosen; and as natural in a book deal- 
ing with people and places, an eighth chapter 
treats Rome herself and her sites, and her 
unique combination of the geographic and 
the personal factor in cultural history and 
tradition. One would like the author to have 
added to his lively chapters on Catullus, 
Vergil, Propertius, Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, 
and Juvenal, one on Lucretius, who as much 
as any of the others is imbued with the 
atmosphere of Italy and her mountains and 
hills, streams and seas, clouds and skies, 
pastures and fields and towns (and who, 
together with Vergil and Horace—and Dante 
and Manzoni—still is the best companion on 
any trip to Italy). Professor Highet’s book 
is the work of a humanist as well as of a 
classical scholar. It abounds with personal 
observations and witty remarks. The under- 
lying research is complemented by first-hand 
experience of present Italian urban and rural 
types and manners which offer a key to 
numerous aspects of Roman poetry. Forty- 
eight full-page photographs taken by the 
author contribute to the attractiveness of his 
book; for a second edition, one might suggest 
the inclusion of some of the great landscapes 


from the past (e.g., by Claude) which so 
perfectly embody the poetic and musical 
overtones of the Italian scenery. 


Many representative passages are given in 
Highet’s own translations; they make it 
possible for those who are not fortunate 
enough to read Latin poetry in the original 
to catch a reflection of its spirit. The pic- 
ture we get from these poets confirms the 
coexistence in Roman character of state- 
centered “Stoic” discipline and easy-going 
“Epicurean” enjoyment of private indepen- 
dence. Since in general “Roman Stoicism” 
has been much emphasized and misinter- 
preted in this century of statism and con- 
formity, the author shows his sympathy for 
the advocates of the private sphere among 
the Roman poets. The prince of the Roman 
poets, Vergil, who has been the subject of 
much recent research, receives fewer pages 
(29) than his counterpart, Horace (40), or 
the spokesmen of personal passion, Catul- 
lus (42) and Propertius (32). Ovid's “talent, 
ruined by shallowness and frivolity,” like an 
ancient D’Annunzio, is presented as a con- 
trast to Vergil’s ncbility and gentleness to 
illustrate opposite poles of character and 
work in Latin poetry. Ovid’s approach to 
the basic foundations of civilized society, as 
appearing in the instances chosen by the 
author. makes it clear that he got only what 
he deserved when Augustus sent him to the 
Siberia of the Roman empire. The Ezra 
Pound affair may be considered a modern 
parallel of a poet who forgot that polished 
verses do not convey the right to disregard 
the laws of the land. 

Professor Highet displays a very fine in- 
sight into what one of the founders of 
modern criticism, Dilthey, called Das 
Erlebnis und die Dichtung. Behind these 
pieces of Roman poetry we are made to see 
the drama of: life, as in the brilliantly told 
story of Catullus and Clodia; one should, 
however, be cautioned against accepting at 
face value the picture of Clodia’s person 
and character which appears in that master- 
piece of sarcasm, Cicero’s Pro Caelio. There 
are many notes on the survival of the poets’ 
memory, often strangely changed, in local 
tradition, and, as is to be expected in the 
author of the Classical Tradition, of their 
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works. The atmosphere of Rome as one of 
the great motifs of poetry has been dis- 
cussed in W. Rehm’s Rom in der abend- 
lindischen Dichtung, a reference to which, 
as a complementary work, might have been 
included in the numerous notes added for 
further study. A minor geographic mis- 
print: Pescara (p. 194) is not south, but 
north-east of Sulmona. And concerning the 
note on p. 262: Mussolini honored the Campo 
Imperatore by his involuntary presence only 
for two weeks. 
Fe._rx M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


The Voice That Speaketh Clear. By ARTHUR 
M. Younc. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1957. 


Dr. Younc is the present head of the De- 
partment of Classics at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He traces the origin and develop- 
ment of Latin and Greek from the inception 
of Pittsburgh Academy to the present. This 
academy began operations in 1787. In 1819 
its name was changed to incorporate the 
Western University of Pennsylvania to cor- 
respond to the University of Pennsylvania 
in the East. Western University became the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1908, but the 
Academy was divorced from it in 1890 and 
became Park Academy. 


It is only natural that, when such an 
academy was founded, it would be dominated 
by men who had had the only kind of train- 
ing available to them at the time. The College 
of New Jersey (later known as Princeton) 
set the pattern with classically trained 
clergymen who became the Academy’s first 
teachers and principals. This heritage of a 
gentleman’s education as based on the 
Classics came from the Latin Grammar 
School. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the public utterances of both faculty and 
alumni, as voluminously quoted by Dr. 
Young, were replete with classical quotations 
and allusions. Parallel illustrations can be 
drawn from sister institutions, so that there 
is nothing unique or original about Dr. 
Young’s story. Where it does differ is in 
names and places. 


Dr. Young has tried to do six things: 
sketch the curricular development of the 
Classics at his institution; give brief accounts 
of some of the outstanding teachers of the 
Classics; record students of the Classics who 
made good; tell the story of the struggle of 
the Classics against the materialism of the 
steel center of the world; report the struggle 
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against the scientific phases of the curricu- 
lum; and offer suggestions for the future. 

It is always easier to look in from the 
outside and make suggestions for improve- 
ment, but it does seem to me that Dr. Young 
has not always observed the logical orderli- 
ness of his classical training. What did John 
Stuart. Mill have to do with Pittsburgh? 
Why was a disproportionate amount of space 
given to Prof. Barber? What did miscel- 
laneous topics have to do with present staff? 

In Chapter III, “Battle of the Books,” Dr. 
Young presents an excellent description of 
the changes occurring during the middle of 
the 19th century and their effect upon the 
Classics. 

The best chapter in the book is the last 
one, “What Survives Is Gold.” The author 
presents a sane and wholesome defense of 
the Classics as a part of 20th-century higher 
education. He makes some thoughtful sug- 
gestions for changing the traditional reading 
content to something more literary and 
meaningful. “The classics have suffered 
from their association with academic police- 
men trained in stern methods of handling 
liberal studies illiberally.” “The classics, if 
they are to survive, will have to speak to 
our generation in terms of our interests and 
capacities.” “A student who spends a year 
on elementary Greek or Latin on the col- 
legiate level should have so far mastered 
the fundamentals of the language as to enter 
upon the reading of an important piece of 
literature in the second year.” Quotations 
such as these are worth pondering by all 
teachers of the Classics. 

Cart G. F. FRANZEN, 
Professor Emeritus of Education 


Indiana University 


The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedies of Euripides. By ALEXANDER 


Turyn. (Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature: Vol. 43) Urbana: Un- 
iversity of Illinois Press. 1957. Pp. x, 
415. 24 plates. 


BYZANTINE SCHOLARS of the late 13th and 
early 14th centuries deserve a great deal of 
credit for their persistent and often success- 
ful efforts to correct the errors that had by 
that time crept into the texts of ancient 
Greek authors. Their extensive knowledge 
of the ancient texts, of grammar, metrics, 
and linguistic conventions of all kinds, en- 
abled them to eliminate obvious errors and 
to make intelligent conjectures. They pro- 
duced legible and intelligible editions, many 
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of which provided the copy for early printed 
texts and some of which remained standard 
until relatively recent times. 

Attempts to improve on the work of these 
Byzantine editors, however, eventually led 
to a concentration of attention on still older 
manuscripts which, whatever their defects, 
are the earliest available witnesses to the 
authors’ own words and therefore provide 
the foundation on which the modern editor, 
no less than the 14th-century editor, must 
base his text. Manuscripts containing the 
Byzantine recensions thus came to be re- 
garded as of secondary importance and were 
sometimes cursorily dismissed. G. Murray 
says, for example, in the preface to his 
eaition of Euripides, “Codices qui ‘Byzantini’ 
vocantur vix unquam respexi.” 

A more judicious estimate, however, re- 
stores these manuscripts to a place of con- 
siderable importance. One reason for this 
(apart from their intrinsic merit) is that 
much of the evidence for the “older” text 
comes from manuscripts copied in the 14th 
century and therefore subject to contamina- 
tion from the Byzantine editions. Detection 
of such contamination requires a thorough 
knowledge of the Byzantine text. 

A situation of this kind arises not only in 
connection with Euripides, but with many 
others besides. Professor Turyn previously 
dealt with comparable problems in his pub- 
lications on the manuscripts of Pindar, 
Aeschylus, and Sophocles. In the present 
volume he now presents a comprehensive 
treatment of Euripides. He first identifies 
the various Byzantine editions and gives for 
each a list of characteristic readings and of 
the manuscripts in which the edition is 
preserved. He then passes to a detailed 
analysis of the two most important “inter- 
polated” manuscripts (L and P), identifying 
the Byzantine element in each. Finally he 
takes up the manuscripts which preserve an 
earlier stage of the text (the veteres), both 
those that in fact antedate the Byzantine 
editions (the vetustiores) and those that do 
not (the recentiores). He gives a stemma of 
the veteres on p. 308. 

Turyn’s achievement is overwhelming. He 
lists 268 manuscripts of Euripides, of which 
he himself examined, directly or from photo- 
graphs, all that were accessible. His identi- 
fication of the various recensions rests in 
part on a study of the scholia, in part on 
his remarkable familiarity with the hand- 
writing of the Byzantine editors, especially 
Triclinius, in part on his knowledge of the 
kinds of alterations the different editors 
might be expected to make. Throughout he 
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shows complete mastery of the techniques of 
palaeography, and yet his exposition is al- 
ways clear and easy to follow. His book will 
be indispensable to all who are concerned 
with the text of Euripides. 
Partie De Lacy 
Washington University 


Lexicon Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis Po- 
lonorum: Vol. 1; Fasc. 1-5. Edd. Marian 
PLeziA et al. Warsaw: Academia Scien- 

1953-1956. Col. 


780. 


tiarum Polona, 


$2.50 per fasc. 


To THE LONG HISTORY of post-classical Latin 
lexicography a new and distinguished chap- 
ter is now being added with the publication 
of the Polish lexicon. The five fascicles 
which have thus far proceeded from the 
offices of the Academia Scientiarum Polona 
and which are under the editorship of 
Marian Plezia, assisted by Al. Birkenmaier, 
R. Grodecki, L. Piotrowicz, J. Safarawicz, 
WL. Strzelecki, and A. Vetulani, bear prom- 
ise of great interest and usefulness not 
only to the student of Polish Latin letters 
but also to those scholars working with other 
national literatures written in Latin. 


From the history of the enterprise, related 
in Polish and Latin prefaces to the first 
fascicle, lexicographers engaged in similar 
projects can take heart. That history extends 
over thirty-seven years and includes all the 
vicissitudes and interruptions to which such 
a long-term enterprise is subject, those be- 
ing not only the difficulties inherent in the 
project itself but those visited upon it by 
war and other affairs of state. At the historic 
congress of the Union Académique Inter- 
nationale held in Brussels in 1920, a plan was 
proposed by Henri Pirenne to prepare a new 
edition of DuCange, with scholars of all 
cooperating nations contributing to a cen- 
tral depository. The Polish delegate to the 
congress was Casimir Morawski, president 
of the Academia Litterarum Polona, whose 
report on the business of the meeting to his 
compatriots led to their decision to compile 
a new and separate lexicon of Polish Latin. 
The terminus a quo for this enterprise was 
to be the year 1000, and the terminus ad 
quem was eventually set at 1506; indeed, it 
was the realization on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Polish academy that Polish Latin- 
ists did not begin their writing until the 
terminal date set for the new edition of 
DuCange which prompted their decision for 
a separate lexicon. However, the resolution 
to act independently in this matter did not 
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dissociate the enterprise from the larger 
lexicographical project or from its sponsor, 
the Union Académique Internationale, to 
which the editors of the Polish lexicon have 
made, and continue to make, frequent re- 
ports. Thereafter, despite difficulties and in- 
terruptions, the lexicon pushed ahead with 
steadiness and determination. By 1923, a 
perpetual society for the compilation of the 
lexicon had been formed, with Jan Fijalek 
as president and Lodovic Piotrowicz as sec- 
retary. Beginning in 1924, the tasks of 
designating texts, collecting materials, estab- 
lishing the method of work, and recruiting 
the collaborators were undertaken. In 1928, 
Ladislaw Kurek joined the staff of the lexi- 
con and proved an indefatigable worker, 
excerpting 365,000 notes by 1952, or more 
than half of the 671,310 notes held at that 
time. By 1937, the work had reached those 
proportions which demanded the recruiting 
of new associates. Then came the death of 
Fijalek, whose leadership had counted so 
heavily in the progress of the lexicon, and 
with that event the necessity for reorganiz- 
ing the society. Piotrowicz assumed the 
presidency, and Alexander Birkenmaier took 
over the post of secretary. War was soon to 
interrupt their labors, and only their care 
for the preservation of the depository 
allowed the resumption of the project when 
war was over. Then a new group of scholars 
joined the staff, among them Marian Plezia, 
whose task it became to devise the method 
of compiling the lexicon. The subsequent 
founding cf the Officina Lexici Mediae et 
Infimae Latinitatis Polonorum and its in- 
corporation into the Academia Scientiarum 
Polona led, in 1953, to the publication of the 
first fascicle of the lexicon and eventually to 
the other fascicles which make up the issue 
of five in volume one. 


This history, I repeat, can be heartening 
to scholars engaged in similar lexicographi- 
cal projects, for it clearly demonstrates that 
with the establishment of a continuing tradi- 
tion in post-classical Latin lexicography and 
with the diligence of a relatively few scholars 
the work of the lexicographer can bear fruit 
within a reasonable amount of time. The 
history of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae has 
too often been taken for the norm, with an 
unjustifiable pessimism toward enterprises 
of similar scope resulting. There is no indi- 
cation of a deadline for the completion of 
this work, but at the present rate (five 
fascicles in three years) the lexicon should 
not be another thirty-seven years in the 
publishing. Here is a model of patience, 
perseverance, and industry, to which other 
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lexicographers — say, the editors of the Neo- 
Latin Lexicon — would do well to look; for 
in the history of the Polish lexicon can be 
found a pattern of action suitable for other 
lexical projects to follow. 


Disclaiming any intention to pattern the 
work after the inclusiveness of the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae or the exclusiveness of 
DuCange, the editors have proceeded to 
treat the entries in the lexicon in a manner 
which does much to excite admiration. All 
words appearing in Polish Latin writing are 
entered. If a word has meanings known in 
classical, ancient, or medieval Latin, a no- 
tation to that effect is made by reference 
to TLL and Forcellini-DeVit for classical and 
ancient Latin and for medieval Latin to 
DuCange, Baxter-Johnson, Arnaldi, Habel- 
Grobel, et al. Such a word is then treated in 
the Polish lexicon only for its neologistic 
uses in Polish Latin writing. For example, 
absto is entered for its uses in Polish Latin 
with the meanings “to be absent” and “to 
be non-existent,” but not for its uses with 
the meanings “to stand aloof” or “to stand 
afar off.” Though the general policy of using 
Forcellini-DeVit rather than Forcellini-Perin 
may be questioned (Perin for its greater 
selectivity) and the general neglect of 
Georges as a norm for classical and ancient 
words may seem unjustifiable, as well as the 
neglect of Souter for late Latin, the user of 
the lexicon will be grateful for its very 
practical treatment of such words, which 
does not duplicate the work of other lexi- 
cons and which provides at once a clear 
presentation of the neologistic uses of classi- 
cal, ancient, or medieval words. Coinages 
which do not appear in other lexicons are 
noted and their appearances in Polish Latin 
writing are cited. 

One result of this method is that the lexi- 
con becomes a useful tool in comparative 
lexicology. The student of Latin nationalist 
writing other than Polish or the lexico- 
grapher of Renaissance Latin finds here a 
ready means of checking his own observa- 
tions of neologisms or coinages. To cite a 
case in point, the word family made up of 
compounds of acus and pingo (acupictor, 
acupictura, acupingens, acupingo) is treated 
as follows: sixteenth-century uses for all 
four words are cited (none before 1530), but 
for only one (acupictura) is an entry in 
other lexicons noted; it appears in TLL, in 
Sleumer, and in DuCange. The lexicographer 
of Renaissance Latin who knows the ap- 
pearance of this word family in the writings 
of sixteenth-century German Latinists is 
thus provided with a means of comparison 
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as he compiles his notes on the morphology 
and semasiology of the three words which 
are specifically Renaissance coinages. 

In other respects, the treatment of indi- 
vidual entries follows a standard pattern, 
with morphological and semasiological data 
followed by uses of the word in context in 
a chronological arrangement. No glosses are 
cited. Polish and Latin definitions accompany 
each use of a word, and other lexicographical 
conventions are attended to: the noting of 
orthographical variants, the citing of mean- 
ings for various areas of learning (law, 
medicine, astronomy, etc.), and the careful 
recording of hapax legomena. 

In its bibliography, the Polish lexicon is 
most fortunate. The editors were able to 
work almost entirely from printed books 
and, almost without exception, from nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century editions of 
the works under consideration. Of course, the 
enterprise must have given rise to many of 
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an advantage which other lexicographical 
projects would gladly enjoy — the Nev-Latin 
Lexicon, for instance, which is faced with an 
unestimated amount of fifteenth-century 
manuscript material, and with large numbers 
of incunabula and sixteenth-century printed 
books for which there are no modern edi- 
tions and no suitable bibliographies and of 
which there is no single collection of any 
scope. 

The lexicon is, of course, intended to be 
purely national in character and scope. Its 
bibliography contains only works written in 
Poland or by Poles, with the exception of 
papal bulls and letters of state. But this 
detracts in no way from its general use- 
fulness and interest, Latin being a sufficient- 
ly international language in the period which 
the lexicon covers to have a vocabulary 
current in Poland as in western Europe. By 
all who are giving their attention to Latin 
writing of whatever national provenience 


produced between the eleventh and six- 
teenth centuries the Polish lexicon must 
henceforth be counted as a research aid of 
great potentiality. 


these editions; but the fact remains that 
Polish scholars have worked with diligence 
and with remarkable foresight to produce 
scholarly editions of Polish Latin writing 
and to give scholarly organization to their 
rich inheritance of Latin literature. This is 
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DePauw University 
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